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SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


a combined dramatic school and stock company. Acting classes directed 
by professional producers and actors. Scenic design and production 
classes. The School maintains a theatre, ““The Threshold,” where fre- 
quent performances by advanced students directed by members of the 


Board and Council are given. 


Board of Managers Advisory Council 


Wa ter Hamppen, Chairman FRANK CRAVEN, Chairman 
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KeNNETH MacGOWwAN WittiaM Lyon PHELps 
ArTHUR HOPKINS Jose RUBEN 
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Playwriting class under Edward Locke, author 
of “The Climax,” “The Case of Becky,” etc. 


Summer course for teachers begins June 18th. 


For catalog, write CLARE Tree Mayor, Director 
571 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


Summer Class—June, July, August 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. Geddes announces that in response to numerous requests 
he will repeat his course in the visual elements ot dramatic 
production this summer at Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Geddes is 
the designer of over thirty productions in the past six years for 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies, Morris Gest, 
W.A. Brady, Lee Shubert, George Tyler and others. The course 
is in twenty lessons and is limited to ten students. Each student 
is given a play to analyze, taught how to plan his production, 
make working drawings, build, paint and set scenery, cut and 
fit costumes, and light the stage. As in the winter session, a 
limited number will be admitted to the lecture privileges of the 
course. For particulars, Address : 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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MARIARDEN 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


A summer school for 
students of the drama 
and of stage dancing 


An outdoor stage 
for professional 
performances 


Dramatic instruction through participation in plays 
under the direction of experienced professionals. 


Also 


A SUMMER DENISHAWN 


Instruction in stage dancing will be given during 
July and August by Ted Shawn assisted by a member 
of the Denishawn Faculty, Mr. Shawn dividing his 
time between Mariarden and his New York studio. 


For particulars apply to 


Mrs. RICHARD BENNETT Mrs. GUY CURRIER 
950 Park Avenue 8 Commonwealth Avenue 
New York City Boston, Massachusetts 


TED SHAWN 
80 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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“The Theatre Guild—the high water mark of the 
theatre in America today.” —N. Y. Tribune Editorial. 


THE THEATRE GUILD 





Announces that its subscription books for 1922-3 are now open 
1 p : of Members’ Tickets include war tax(There are no membership dues): ; 
Class A{—$15.00 for one orchestra seat, at each of the six productions; é 
Class b —$12.00 for one seat in the first or second row in the balcony, at each ‘ 
f the six productions; 
Class (¢ $9.00 for one seat in the remainder of the balcony, at each of the 
six productions; 
Sust \Membership—$100.00 for one box, seating five, at each of the six 


Membership includes the following Guild privileges 


“ats in preferred location at a reduced rate for each of six productions 
f the Theatre Guild Season, including a special production for members 


2. The privilege of subscribing to the Drama League course of ten Sunday 
afternoon lectures on the drama by well-known speakers, for $5.00. (These 
lectures cannot be otherwise obtained for less than $10.00.) 

Inf il talks for Guild members only on interesting aspects of the Guild 


work ts 
GARRICK THEATRE _ 65 West 3sth St., N.Y. 
“The Theatre Guild has made the Garrick the most important 
and the most eventful theatre in America.’—N. Y. Times. 


members of the acting or producing staff. 
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First edition. $2.50 
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Sophocles 


I will make of old age a splendour 
So that men who have never lived 


Will kneel to me for the gift of life. 


Florence Taber Holt 














Photogra hy Francis Brugutere. 


Nikita alietf, founder, regisseur and_ stage 
autocrat of The Bat, the super-cabaret of 
Moscow, now visiting New York under the 
name of Le Chauwve-Souris. Before each number 
this morosely comic figure edges between the 
curtains to convulse the audience with oblique 
interpretations 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A SEASON 


MIDWINTER IN THE NEW YORK THEATRES 
BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 
I 


[sre mace seasons have personalities. They 


are made up of a hundred separate plays, and 

each play is a complex of a dozen creative forces 
struggling for expression, supremacy, perhaps even fusion. 
There are the audiences, too, fifty of them every night in 
New York, ten or twelve thousand a year, each an acci- 
dental welding of hundreds of separate egos drawn to- 
gether by chance. A strange miscellany of little human 
strivings; yet no stranger and no more miscellaneous than 
the conglomeration of bones and tissues, femurs, occiputs, 
corpuscles, glands, endocrines, vegetative nerves, jellies 
and juices, proteids, sugars, bits of other animals in pro- 
cesses of absorbtion, brain furrows and veins, and back 
of it all, a lurking titan, the Unconscious. If these 
mysterious and shifting elements which go to the making 
of a man can create an impression of definite and peculiar 
personality, one need not be surprised to find in every 
theatrical season a certain complexion, a certain air, a cer- 
tain harmony of temperament particular to itself. Perhaps 
the basis of the impression is a general tone; the two 
past seasons, for instance, seemed active, healthy, bound- 
ing, burgeoning and surprising. Over this and supplying 
landmarks, spires for remembrance, individual peculiari- 
ties, as the flesh of the face supplies features that identify 
human personality, come the outstanding plays of a year; 
Declassée, Abraham Lincoln, Clarence, Jane Clegg, Be- 
yond the Horizon, Richard III. in 1919-20; Enter Ma- 
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dame, Heartbreak House, The First Year, The Emperor 
Jones, Deburau, The Beggar’s Opera, the Hopkins-Jones 
Macbeth, in 1920-21. 

The new season seems to me to have established a per. 
sonality already, a most depressing personality, and De. 
cember, January and February are a clear expression of 
it. To me these past three months give an impression of 
spasmodic and rather desperate effort, of much blind me. 
chanical activity, of incompleteness and disappointment. 
Fine things muddled in accomplishment, like The Nest and 
The Idle Inn; fine things ignored by the public, like The 
S. S. Tenacity and The Deluge. Alien and gaudy flashes 
of success like The Czarina and Le Chauve-Souris. Dis. 
quieting successes like the Theatre Guild’s debasing of He 
Who Gets Slapped; disquieting failures like The Color 
Organ and the partial eclipse of the Provincetown Players, 
Such things have come upon the top of the failure of The 
Straw, Swords, The Hero, The White-Headed Boy, The 
Children’s Tragedy, Don Juan, and Daddy’s Gone 4. 
Hunting, to make us forget that dnna Christie, is still 
with us and 4 Bill of Divorcement, The Circle and The 
Madras House only just departed. 

II. 

The most depressing features of the past quarter has 
been the failure of the American playwright. Zoe Akins’ 
Varying Shore is a row of tarnished gilt mirrors in which 
we are asked to study with sentimental enthusiasm the 
features of a noble courtesan of The Duchess school as 
they recede into an arbitrary past. In The National An- 
them, Laurette Taylor and Hartley Manners conspire once 
more to hide the light of a rather brilliant actress under 
the bushel—short-measure at that—of a second-rate play- 
wright. Jo the Ladies! cheers us for the moment as a 
successor to Dulcy, the equally topical but less sharply 
satirical comedy of the same authors, George S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly. But the invasion of the theatre by 
two American men of letters distinguished in their own 
fields, the novelist, Theodore Dreiser, and the poet, Arthur 


‘ 
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Davison Ficke, has resulted in no broadening of thea- 
trical horizons. 

As a matter of fact those horizons shrank very per- 
ceptibly when the Provincetown Players mounted Dreiser's 
The Hand of the Potter. There is much good writing 
in this play, as anyone who reads it in the printed version 
can see; but, out upon the stage where it belongs, it dis- 
closes a good deal of melodrama not at all mitigated by 
the discovery that the play as a whole is simply another 
of those soul-deadening studies of twisted and crushed 
spirits. The Provincetown Players, with the assistance of 
John Paul Jones—the Booth of Abraham Lincoln—to 
play the pervert, gave a not inadequate performance, but 
The Hand of the Potter remains a study in degeneracy 
with no more illumination in it than you can find in Psycho- 
pathia Sexualis. 

If Ficke’s Mr. Faust had not been in print these ten 
years I should have expected more from its performance 
than Ellen Van Volkenburg and Maurice Browne were 
able to make it give. Here we have poetry pushing at the 
horizons of the theatre—a modern version of the Faust 
theme written in blank verse. There is a good deal to 
say for its philosophy as philosophy, if not as drama. 
But actual performance—even when Browne speaks as 
skilfully as he does in the first act—still leaves the verse 
very, very blank in spots. It seems to me that there is far 
more drama, as well as more beauty, in the theatre when 
the Holy One recites a deliberately rhymed poem than 
when Ficke is pounding out the te-tum-te-tum-te-tum-te- 
tum-te-tum of lines that have no inner, fiery reason for 
seeking expression in anything but prose. A/r. Faust is 
no worse and not much better than all the other products 
of the modern delusion that blank verse, in any but a 
masterhand like Shakespeare’s, is a serviceable and beauti- 
ful means of expression for the playwright. 

The Provincetown Players provided the stage for Miss 
Van Volkenburg and Maurice Browne to exhibit players 
and performance as they were in the Seattle Repertory 
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Theatre which these two invaluable pioneers directed on 
the Pacific Coast last year. Except for Browne himself 
as Faust and Moroni Olsen as Satan, it did not seem a 
very adequate interpretation, and even these two had 
their bad moments, particularly Satan when Miss Van 
Volkenburg, who directed the production, set him dodging 
about Cleon Throckmorton’s Hindu pillars in the second 
act. 

From the Provincetown Players again came the only 
American play of significant quality seen in New York 
in the past three months, The Verge, and even The Verge 
has grave failings. Susan Glaspell’s drama is extraor- 
dinary in its scope. It attempts to picture the mind of 
a woman on the edge of madness as she seeks to escape 
out of the conventional patterns of life into a life of 
—what does Miss Glaspell call it?—‘Otherness.”’ Per- 
haps the awkwardness of the word with which she wants 
to make us grasp a most difficult philosophic idea is an 
indication of the major fault of the play. Miss Glaspell 
has not been successful in translating her idea into easy 
terms of the theatre. Passion and murder do not save 
her from long and difficult discussion, fit only for the “‘pit 
of philosophers” which Shaw once demanded. The Verge 
was better played than any piece presented by the Province- 
town Players in the past few seasons, yet the leading part 
presented such difficulties and such opportunities that many 
who appreciated*the uncommonly understanding work of 
Margaret Wycherley as the woman could still see an in- 
terpretation of a very different sort which would have 
given the play a spiritual vitality that it needed. 

IIf. 

It has been a three months of alien dominance in the 
New York theatre, but not the alien dominance we are 
most used to, the dominance of England. England has 
sent only one new play of any quality, The Dover Road. 
This is a neat little comedy by A. A. Milne, who wrote 
Mr. Pim Passes By. It is not the equal of Mr. Pim in 
symmetry of construction, in economy of effort, but it is 
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far more ingeniously amusing in its first act and fairly 
entertaining throughout. Much of the charm of the be- 
ginning is the charm of puzzlement: just who is this mys- 
terious and mannerly person who stops eloping couples on 
the road to Dover and insists on keeping them under lock 
and key until they have had a thorough and usually dis- 
illusioning dose of one another? When this mystery is 
solved the play descends to a vaudeville of rather familiar 
incidents, such as the lover with a cold in his head, the 
lover who has to shave in the dining room, the lover who 
wants to escape the tedious attentions of his inamorata. 
The smooth and humorous dialog of Milne is considerably 
aided in these last stretches—as in the first act—by the 
excellent cast and direction supplied by a new produc- 
ing manager, Guthrie McClintic. Charles Cherry’s play- 
ing is unusually amusing and characterful, and there are 
no more than one or two lapses in the members of the 
supporting cast. Such playing, instead of the fumbling 
extravagances of Iden Payne and his actors, might have 
made Milne’s other new play, the story of an advertising 
genius, The Great Broxopp, not half so faulty as it seemed. 

Revivals and survivals mark the other contributions of 
England. John Galsworthy’s The Pigeon, a play lost to our 
stage after only a little shorter run than most plays have, 
has been reclaimed by Edward Goodman, former director 
of the Washington Square Players, and reproduced in a 
performance better in one part and almost as good in 
others as when Winthrop Ames first mounted it almost ten 
years ago. Whitford Kane, the artist of the original 
production in London, outplays Russ Whytal in every ele- 
ment of the dear, lovable “sloppy sentimentalist.”” No 
one can ever quite efface the impression made by Frank 
Reicher as the French vagabond, but Georges Renavent’s 
performance is thoroughly satisfactory to every sense but 
the sense of memory. Herbert Druce, so incomparable as 
the broken-down revolutionary in Redemption, makes the 
drunken cabby a vivid caricature. 

For survivals from earlier epochs we have the “‘emo- 
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tional’ acting of Marie Lohr displayed in the sort of pieces 
that an actress with no higher ambition than self-display 
might choose, Fedora by Sardou and The Voice from the 
Minaret, a play by Robert Hichens, in the style of the early 
Henry Arthur Jones period; and we have also an argumen- 
tative thesis-play by Fernald, once mounted at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse and revived by Norman Trevor for a 
brief excursion into actor-management. 
IV. 

By far the most interesting event of the season has 
been the discovery of France as a source of drama de- 
cidedly more modern than the modish work of Bataille, 
Bernstein, and de Flers et Caillivet. There is nothing 
to be sure, in Kiki, a Belasco importation by André Picard, 
except an opportunity for Lenore Ulric to do an amaz- 
ingly vivid piece of acting as a gamine, and nothing at all 
in Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife by Alfred Savoir except a 
briefly-popular succés de scandale. On the other hand, 
in The S. S. Tenacity, by Charles Vildrac, in Madame 
Pierre (Les Hannetons), by Eugene Brieux, and in The 
Nest, by Paul Geraldy we have plays of the finest spiritual 
quality, plays skilfully conceived and skilfully executed. 

The resemblance between Vildrac’s piece and Geraldy’s 
is superficially very slight. The S. 8. Tenacity is a play of 
French working people; The Nest deals with a well-to-do 
family of Parisians. The turning point of The S. S. Tena- 
city is a love-scene (or, as we prefer to call it, seduction) 
involving one of two ex-soldiers bound for Canada and 
a waitress in a coast-town restaurant; The Nest is a study 
of the spiritual suffering of a middle-aged couple as their 
children grow up, the daughter marries and the son be- 
gins to find interests of an affectionate nature outside the 
home. In spite of this difference in material and plot, 
the two plays have in common a Gallic reality and per- 
fection of outline which we are not apt to appreciate as 
French. The characters are drawn with nicety, with 
reserve, and yet without missing a single trait that could 
better define them. The incidents of the plots are sufh- 
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A contrast in staging. The S. S. Tenacity by Charles Vildrac, as 
set in the permanent frame of Jacques Copeau’s naked stage in 
Paris, and the design of Robert Edmond Jones for Augustin 
Duncan's production of the play in New York. Copeau has merely 
added to the architectural background of the Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier, tables, chairs, a rude bar and stairs and a set of doors. 
Compare the stage with its arrangement for Twelfth Night and 
Surprise de l’Amour reproduced on page 293 of the last issue of 
this magazine. 
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Jones's design for the New York setting is deliberately realistic 
with, however, a minimum of detail and a maximum of mood. 
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cient to make us see these characters and their relation- 
ships fully, and yet there is always an effect of reticence, 
of life clearly seen and then most carefully redrawn with 
as few lines as possible. In mood it is the opposite of 
the banal sensationalism of the boulevard playwrights; 
in method it is equally apart from the work of the 
encyclopedic naturalists who first revolted against the 
“theatricalism” of the popular French stage. It is differ- 
ent, again, from the realism of the English playwrights 
of the Manchester school; it is never heavy or didactic 
or gloomy. I do not think even such discreet realism 
is the true fare of the theatre, but it is admirable in con- 
ception and adroit in execution. 

The S. S. Tenacity seems the better and the fresher of 
the two plays. The figures in The Nest we meet more 
often in the playhouse as well as in life, though we almost 
never penetrate so deeply into their lives. The two young 
men of the former play—one a man of action, the other 
a dreaming, irresolute fellow—and their reactions to a 
love affair in which both are characteristically involved, 
are more important than the surface elements of the plot. 
With the aid of an old stevedore, who acts as a sort of 
chorus to the play, Vildrac has been able to make it a 
character-study which is also a comment on life. 

The S. 8. Tenacity as Le Paquebot Ténacité has been one 
of the genuine successes, artistic and financial, of Copeau’s 
post-war season at the Vieux Colombier. There, of course, 
it was acted within the conventionalized setting of a per- 
manent and almost naked stage, with only a table, some 
chairs, a counter and two café doors worked into the 
architectural background. In New York Robert Edmond 
Jones has given it realistic scenery tempered by lines and 
tones that suggest the mood in addition to the place. Un- 
der Augustin Duncan’s direction, the play is acted with a 
suitable discretion, though, except for Duncan’s steve- 
dore, without any notable distinction. 

The Nest, on the contrary, is played with so little con- 
viction, directed so poorly and set so abominably that 
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almost all the quality of the original disappears and it is 
hard to believe that this which we see and hear is actually 
Les Noces d’Argent. 

Creating the atmosphere of France and of the French 
is probably the most difficult problem that any director can 
face in our theatre. Though he may never solve it, at 
least he can give the play a definite and individual quality 
of its own which is neither American nor English in color 
or emotion. Robert Milton has done something of the 
kind in William Harris, Jr’s., revival of Les Hannetons. 
Roland Young and Estelle Winwood are adroit and amus- 
ing as the pedagog who has attempted to avoid the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage and the mistress who has suc- 
ceeded in defeating his purpose; with the rest of the 
company, they permit the excellent comedy and most of 
the emotion and meaning of Brieux to shine out. The 
play is far more effective and entertaining now than when 
Lawrence Irving and Mabel Hackney acted it in New York, 
ten years ago, if not quite so convincingly bourgeois. It 
seems to me to be Brieux’s most successful play, a nearly 
perfect fusing of theatre, life and idea. It does not at- 
tempt to preach any deliberate sermon on the snairs of 
illicit relations; it demonstrates the proposition in action, 
effective, entertaining, convincing action. 

V. 

David Belasco’s success in making careful and work- 
manlike reproductions of The Easiest Way and The Re- 
turn of Peter Grimm has led many managements to imagine 
that revivals of tried plays might prove a way out of the 
disasters of this season. The result has been the produc- 
tion and prompt failure of the following commonplace 
successes of other days: Bought and Paid For, Alias 
Jimmy Valentine, Trilby, and The Squaw Man. Wiser 
counsels dictated the revival of plays like The Pigeon 
and Les Hannetons, which had come to Broadway before 
their time, and to these Arthur Hopkins has added that 
ironic and most interesting drama, The Deluge, which he 
originally produced in 1917. 
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The interest of Henning Berger’s play is double. It is, 
first of all, a study of American life by a Swede who, like 
Knut Hamsun, spent some years in the Mississippi Valley 
at the end of the last century, and who returned to the 
old world to win reputation as a novelist. Through the 
intercession of an American friend of the old days, Frank 
Allen, The Deluge comes to the American stage a pungent, 
plausible and characteristic study of types and of one 
aspect of the life of the Mississippi states. In addition to 
furnishing a picture of a shyster lawyer, an up and com- 
ing young broker, a business failure turned “grouch,” an 
Irish saloon owner, a girl of the streets, a “‘small time’’ 
vaudeville actor, a broken-down immigrant, who might all 
wander into a riverside saloon, The Deluge fuses these 
people in an ironic study of the springs of loving kind- 
ness in the human animal. Berger sends a flood against 
the town. He locks his people in the saloon under the 
fear of almost certain death. He shows them rising out 
of themselves in a burst of fellow-feeling and sinking back 
into their own selfish lives—all but the prostitute— as the 
danger passes and the flood subsides. Like most dramas 
founded on an “idea,” a designed scheme of action, The 
Deluge \acks a certain ungovernable vitality which the best 
drama possesses. But it is consistent throughout, it is rich 
in characterization, and it has scenes of fine excitement. 
It is acted rather better than in the original production, 
with the exception of a single part. There is no Pauline 
Lord to play the tortured girl. 

VI. 

Perhaps the first thought aroused by the production 
of The Czarina, a play from the Hungarian of Lengyel 
and Biro, is the absence of German plays on the Ameri- 
can stage. There have been numerous French plays this 
year, and Russian, even Scandinavian, dramas in the past 
few seasons; but almost nothing from Germany. Except 
for Halbe’s out-moded drama, Youth, the dramatic output 
of the Central Empires visible in New York recently has 
been confined to Austria and Hungary—Schoenherr’s 
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Children’s Tragedy, and Thy Name Is Woman (Teufels- 
weib), Molnar’s Liliom, Lengyel’s The Dancer and The 
Czarina. Memories of Schnitzler’s Anatol and The Green 
Cockatoo, Bahr’s The Master and The Concert, Lengyel’s 
Typhoon, Molnar’s The Phantom Rival and Where Ignor- 
ance Is Bliss overshadow Hauptmann’s Hannele. 

The Czarina is a grandly absurd burletta on the loves 
of Catherine of Russia. It is a completer play than Shaw’s 
Great Catherine, but not so rich and jovial. It is prin- 
cipally entertaining as a feminist dig at the clinging-vine 
type of wife. Catherine assumes towards the young Cos- 
sack noble who comes into her life with news of a plot 
against her crown, much the same attitude as the family 
man who comes home to his little wife to find in her arms 
shelter from the cares of the world. The young count 
may watch out for treason, but he must not trouble him- 
self with affairs of state. ‘He must curb any such ambi- 
tion and remain a haven of beauty and untroubled peace 
for the busy empress to seek after a hard day in her coun- 
cil chamber. When the play varies this theme with melo- 
drama, in an attempt to build up the solid structure of 
so-called dramatic interest demanded ten years ago, The 

zarina loses pace and grows confused. In much the same 
way, the impersonation of Catherine by Doris Keane falls 
off from vigorous and adept comedy to a confusion of 
dramatic motives. Perhaps eight years of wasted repeti- 
tions in the single part of Sheldon’s Romance have left 
Miss Keane less prepared to cope with new and knotty 
problems than she might well be. The play has been 
lavishly mounted with the assistance of Warren Dahler, 
and its cast provides good work of various sorts from 
Frederick Kerr, William H. Thompson, Basil Rathbone, 
and lan Keith. 

VII. 

Russia provides these three months with three very 
different sorts of entertainments. There is Ben-Ami, to 
begin with. His second vehicle in English is another play 
from his Yiddish repertory, The Idle Jnn, by Peretz Hirsch- 
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bein. It provides—or rather it provided him for a few 
weeks—with a chance to demonstrate his physical and 
spiritual virtuosity. In English he repeated as surely as 
in Yiddish the portrait of a rangey, turbulent braggart 
and horsethief from the Russian countryside, of which I 
wrote when Ben-Ami was playing with the Jewish Art 
Theatre. The play itself suffers badly from translation— 
or whatever one should call the process by which it has been 
rendered into stiff and impossible English. The lyrical 
quality of the original has disappeared and carried along 
with it all possible understanding of the mystic motive 
presented by the evil spirits which dominate the play. In- 
differently set by Robert Edmond Jones, unimaginatively 
directed by Arthur Hopkins and unillusively acted by the 
large supporting cast, it had life only in the second act. 
Then, at the wedding, with Ben-Ami dancing and the stage 
reduced to a picture of alien and pungent folk-customs, 
The Idle Inn had vitality. 

Another Russia appears in Andreyeff’s He Who Gets 
Slapped, and still another in Balieff’s Chauve-Souris. 
Balieff's super-cabaret has doubtless suffered change in its 
journey from Moscow to New York via Paris and London; 
but this is nothing compared with the alterations in mood 
and emphasis which make He Who Gets Slapped even more 
alien than The Idle Inn to its original. Through this bitter 
and mad tragedy the Theatre Guild has achieved a financial 
success as great as it won with Liliom; and it has achieved 
it by the simple process of sweetening the acting and atmos- 
phere to the point where Andreyeff’s play becomes a sort 
of Polly of the Circus by a dramatist with a flair for senti- 
mental tragedy. 

Even Lee Simonson’s admirably designed setting—quite 
the best we have had for a realistic play—takes on through 
its amber lights and certain elements of its decoration a 
cosy and picturesque quality quite at odds with the stark 
and cruel satire upon all worldly good, which the author 
has written. In practically all of the playing except Louis 
Calvert’s perfect vignette of the gross old baron, there 
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is warmth and prettification where there ought to be some- 


_ thing very like the chill of the grave and the dignity of a 


challenge to all human life. Margalo Gilmore’s little 
equestrienne is perhaps closest to the original in conception, 
if not completely sure in execution. Frank Reicher turns 
the bogus count, who has fallen at last to the circus as a 
field for his swindles, into a gentleman who could ply his 
trade in much higher circles. The circus owner becomes a 
cheerful dullard and Zenida loses her terrible and torturing 
fire. Finally, Richard Bennett takes the savant—a man 
whose high mentality and ideals have been crushed by 
intrigue and unfaithfulness in wife and colleague—and 
makes him a whimsical fellow who seeks the seclusion of 
the circus and plays with odd and amusing ideas like spout- 
ing learned speeches to the audience and being slapped for 
his pains. There is no satire on existence here, no picture 
of beauty and truth and reason tottering on the edge of 
extinction. At the last, the clown is a sentimentally heroic 
tragedian who prefers to poison his beloved and himself 
rather than the beast who seeks her. 

As to Baliefi—well, Balieff mav do old turns such as 
figures on china clocks that come to life and wooden soldiers 
that march, and he may spread over the past the sentiment 
of the French court (was the Romanoft's court without its 
Francophilism ?) ; but Balieff is an extraordinary comedian, 
Balieff is an uncompromising regisseur, and Balieff brings 
us the ruddy rejuvenating warmth of the peasant where he 
is most the peasant. Balieff’s entertainment is varied 
enough for anyone’s taste; his mise-en-scene, always simple, 
is pungent and gay, while the players who appear against 
the bright little backgrounds of Remisoff and Soudeykin 
move with a brilliantly exact technique. As an example of 
conscious direction and consistent playing—in or out of a 
musical piece—Le Chauve-Souris is a lesson to all our 
spasmodic regisseurs. 







































THE SCHLOSSPARK THEATRE 
COMMUNITY 


BY HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER 
Cie cone both as bodies and as buildings, have 


their congregations. Capitols, Parliaments, City 

Halls, Town Councils have their communities. 
Why then—if we give the theatre a place as an institution 
and fight to give it power and dignity as the church pro- 
fane or lay temple for the people—why then, should not 
theatres have their congregate communities? ‘The great 
metropolis of today is a machine incessantly revolving; 
the citizen finds neither rest nor a home at the center, but 
only about this circumference. So the suburbs have scented 
danger and risen in insurrection, at least the suburbs of 
Berlin. High tram-fares and reduced services are also a 
factor, for they make it difficult for the Man to get to 
the Mountain. Certain suburbs of this “Athens on the 
Spree” have therefore resolved to have mountains of their 
own. These were the central and impelling ideas in a 
significant new theatrical enterprise recently launched. 

In the broad, tree-lined Schloss Strasse in the suburb 
of Steglitz, there stood a large stately manor house in a 
park full of venerable trees—the historic old Schloss of 
the Counts Wrangel. The place had stood empty for 
many years and had become very shabby until it was re- 
vived and degraded by being converted into a beer-garden 
and restaurant filled with music, lights and dancing, with 
the honest burgher and his family and the aroma of Kalbs- 
braten. 

In 1919 the boroughs of Steglitz, Neu-K6ln und Pankow 
decided that each should erect a community theatre, to 
be supported by the local tax-payers and to serve as an 
expression of the artistic life of the borough. Each was 
to irradiate its own style and individuality. But borough 
was to interlock with borough so far as administration 
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went in relation to the stage and mechanical appointments. 
These were to be identical in all three theatres, all of a 
fixed form and interchangeable, so that the scenery of all 
three might be used in common. Thus the Atlantean 
loads imposed upon Germany enforce many ingenious so- 
lutions of economic difficulties. This laudable civic un- 
dertaking, however, came to naught, for soon after this 
project had been proposed, that of Greater Berlin came 
up, overshadowing everything and now the boroughs, as 
separate municipal entities, have been swallowed up in the 
great sprawling whole. 

Steglitz, however, was not to be deprived of its Com- 
munal Theater, even though it was forced to forego the 
support of the borough. The theatre-community could be 
called into being under the aegis of a society as well as 
under that of a council. In 1920 a small group of authors, 
artists, lovers of the drama and businessmen with culture 
founded the enterprise of the ‘‘Theater-Gemeinde Schloss- 
park.”’ Founder's subscriptions were advertised at 500 
marks and the list was soon full. The young undertaking 
also received strong material and intellectual support from 
Robert Prechtl, the poet and publisher of Der Spiegel, a 
type of man of whom Germany might well be proud. 
Robert Prechtl is famous for his cultural activities, not 
only as a patron, but as a creative worker—he is to be 
numbered among the younger intellectuals. The pseudo- 
nym conceals the identity of a member of one of Germany’s 
wealthiest industrial families. 

The Society is co-operative and follows to a certain ex- 
tent the plan upon which the great Volksbiihne of Berlin, 
with its 130,000 members, is built up. The founders are 
entitled to certain special and permanent privileges, such 
as cheaper prices, preferential seats and the like. The 
subscribers or members, who pay a yearly fee of 10 marks, 
enjoy similar privileges though in a more restricted degree. 
Though a community, the principle, as we see, is not pre- 
cisely communistic. 
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A blight, practically a ban, lay upon all building. Hardly 
a brick stirred in Berlin or a hammer rang. Nevertheless, 
the restaurant soon vanished. In its place a charming Kam- 
merspiel Theater shone forth amid the trees, the ‘small 
house’ of the new enterprise. A long bright foyer of rough- 
cast walls of pleasant texture and tint, subtle hidden illumi- 
nations, bare, well-proportioned wall-spaces with oases of 
green curtains that sing like an expanse of sky or field from 
high stark arches, heavily-carved wooden ceilings with deep 
caissons, massive wooden benches adroitly composed, a 
short, wide-debouching stair. A door to right and to left 
leads into the auditorium. It is a large room with mellow 
Mercury-vapour lights glowing from behind the pilasters, 
a steep pitch to the floor, a wainscot of dark wood. The 
small stage has a ramp with two small archways to right 
and left for off-stage exits and entrances. The orchestra 
pit is hidden under the stage itself. A loggia of simple 
boxes crowns the rear of the hall. The stage is well- 
appointed and extremely modern in its mechanics and, in 
spite of its small measurements, it is equipped with the 
translucent Rund-Horzont, with Fortuny lighting, the whole 
designed by the greatest of German stage technicians, Adolf 
Linnebach of Dresden. 

The ‘small house’ was opened in May 1921. The 
“large house,” which is erected within the walls or partly 
within the walls of an annex of the old schloss, is about to 
be opened. The small house is devoted exclusively to plays, 
the large one to the play, but also to concerts by famous 
musicians and conductors, to readings from the poets by 
eminent actors and actresses, to artistic dancing by the 
Elizabeth Duncan School, Niddy Impekoven, to the artistic 
film, and so on. The Schlosspark Theater also has its own 
house magazine which is given out with the program and 
contains excellent and instructive critical and literary con- 
tributions, dealing with the play, appropriate illustrations, 
and so on. It is edited by Dr. Hans Lebede. 

The opening play was Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens 
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in a new version by Robert Prechtl who has given this in- 
tense and concentrated tragedy,—the tragedy of man him- 
self at the hands of man,—this piece of true compressionistic 
art—corruscating with hate exalted into ecstacy and with 
fury like an elemental force of nature—a new garment in 
German. Surely a strong flesh-pot this for the house-warm- 
ing of a new theater! Who among our managers would 
have ventured to confront the first of his first-night audi- 
ences with the torrential curses of the great misanthrope— 
with this deluge of wormwood and gall—this broad bitter- 
ness in poetry almost too remorseless for modern nerves? 

“Expressionism,” says Prechtl in the program, “that is 
the principle of style that dominates this work. The lan- 
guage is packed with content to the point of disruption. 
Cataracts of words shower upon us; chains of images sweep 
by. But the word never leads nor misleads the thought. 
It is the thought that forever coerces, presses and gags the 
word. The sentences in this play are like flagons of steel 
into which superabundant quantities of gas have been forced. 
There they stand—under a terrific atmospheric tension. 
The experiences of a whole life-time are hammered into one 
short couplet. In these lines there is a pregnancy that seizes 
upon us, a plethora of passion that stirs up our inmost 
depths. The thing which our young and youngest writers 
are striving to do with such fiery agony—well, here you 
behold it done. But it is only when some all-embracing 
personality such as Shakespeare plunges his wild hand into 
the snow of the language, that the snow balls itself gratingly 
together, so that a piece of crystalline ice falls from the 
grasp of the poet.” 

I saw Timon acted here against fantastic backgrounds 
rich or barren as demanded by the tyranny of the play. 
Paul Henckels had worked with a sure hand and with much 
original force. There were rudenesses in the presentation, 
but these rudenesses were of the school of Burbage. All of 
them were overborne like rocks in rapids by the streaming 
and rounded torrent of devotion shown by the actors—who 
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felt themselves and knew themselves as a guild, a family, a 
clan, all dominated by a common purpose, end or sacrifice. 
And one felt that, flowing like an electric circuit across the 
invisible insulation between stage and auditorium, the great 
and plastic energies of the community idea were at work. 
The spectators were linked up among themselves as well as 
to actor and enterprise. Something warm and fruitful was 
stirring here between these walls still damp with the new- 
stroked mortar. This sapling planted at Steglitz in sub- 
urban earth had very long roots, roots that extended as far 
as Weimar and Stratford-on-Avon. 

The same intimate feeling was noticeable during the roc- 
occo amorosities and powdered and furbelowed scurrilities 
in verse which make up two of Goethe’s youthful pieces, 
The Whim of the Beloved and The Accomplices. These 
were two bits of the archaic and the romantic which like the 
rejuvenated Timon, sprang into vivid life in this atmosphere 
of warm acting and responsive audienceship. Tartuffe, The 
Tempest, When the Vine Blooms, The Yellow Jacket, 
Chitra, An Enemy of the People, The Pelican, The Scene 
of the Fire, Love’s Labor Lost, Love and Cabal, and a 
number of new works by the younger men are to form the 
program for the coming season. 

The Schlosspark Theater Community owes much of its 
initiative, freshness and vitality to the brilliant directorship 
of Dr. Hans Lebede and Paul Henckels. They are young 
men who have gone forth from a school of aesthetic and 
intellectual discipline which has ground and polished them 
into devotion to an ideal and given them a wonderful effi- 
ciency for achieving it. And yet they would be unable to 
achieve it had they not also achieved the power not only of 
infecting but of fecundating others. That is one of the first 
essentials of the community as of all other living organisms. 
It requires a core and core is only another word for heart 
—the working, salient heart. 


The interesting Reflection which follows this article is by Paul Henckels, 
the progressive director of the Schlosspark. It is clipped from the program 
book of the Expressionist performance of Timon—the book itself one of the 
worth-while products of the theatre. 
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REFLECTION: My ATTITUDE TowArD EXPRESSIONISM ON THE STAGE, by Paul 
Henckels. Expressionism has existed as long as there has been an art of 
the theatre; an expressionism, however, that must not be mistaken for what 
—nowadays—that catch-word generally comprises and conveys. The ex- 
pressionism of the catch-word is a matter of fashion. The theatre has never 
been the creature of fashion: it has been a product of culture, growing ac- 
cording to natural laws. 

Fashion is antagonistic to culture. It is the head-work of nimble spirits 
whose aim is to excite rather than to stimulate. Many a new departure, 
valuable in itself, is used, twisted and perverted when it is made to serve 
their purpose. There is a lot of juggling and balancing, of tinsiling and 
besmirching. Anything that in the course of these manipulations happens to 
drop into the gutter, a shapeless mass, is indiscriminately picked up again 
and once more thrown into the busy whirl. Just so the vigorous source of 
what to day berates itself under the name of expressionism was the expression 
of a new cultural dawn. All too quickly these forms of expression became 
the mode, ‘modern’, and that delivered them at once into the hands of the 
Imitators—the “Also ran’s.” Only a few “Also-can’s” have appeared. This 
is where discrimination must take hold—to separate the former from the 
latter, the re-fashioners from the creators, to dig up the treasures buried 
under the debris of the mode. Because there is something that is original, 
sincerely felt and logically constructed—even in expressionism. 

Every dramatic work has its own style, is entitled to individual treatment, 
and to being experienced anew, according to our own nervous system. 
Tradition may act as a brake; it may, but it does not necessarily. There 
is no expressionist dramatic style; there dare not be any. It would be—it 
unfortunately is already—a standardized pattern. There is, there must be, 
only Honesty, Truth, Sincerity; a spiritual experience in concrete form. 

That is the only basis for “expressionistic” stage direction. 
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Insignia of the Schlosspark Theatre. 
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L’ASSOMMOIR AT THE BA-TA-CLAN 


AND SOME NOTES ON MODERN DRAMATISTS 
BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


HE fact of having translated Zola’s novel induced 
me, this June when I was in Paris, to spend one 
night in Ba-Ta-Clan, a curious theatre situated on 
the Boulevard Voltaire, where they were, for the first 
time, giving a dramatic version of L’Assommoir of Zola. 
That I certainly enjoyed; as much for the drama as for the 
acting: the whole thing was extraordinary, terrible, brutal, 
vile, squalid, tragic and comic; and, what is so essentially 
Parisian, was that this representation of the lowest classes 
was witnessed by the lowest classes of that quarter. Nana, 
with all her delicious perversity, her not yet evident cor- 
ruption, was deliciously acted by a girl who was only five 
years old, Berthe Francis. Corruption certainly reigns 
over the whole novel as it reigns over the Tragedy, a 
vile yet pardonable corruption; for, in certain senses, there 
are touches of pity for the poor and for those who suffer 
unheard of miseries. There are scenes where these crea- 
tures share their cruel delights, their gross hilarities, their 
animal passions; and, besides this, there is an unerring 
logic—not tremendous, as in the Greek Tragedies—but 
logical, which makes the play what it is. The girl who 
played Virginie, Charlotte Lysés, was superb, sullen, vin- 
dictive; she had the undulation of an animal; an animal's 
spite and insolence; this was aided by her excessive make- 
up under and over the eyes. As I saw her I thought of 
Byron’s hateful lines when he speaks of 
“The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord,” 
and of 
“a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments, incompatible 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus’-spirits.”’ 
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The man who acted Lantier reminded me frightfully of 
Hardy’s Wildeve—the stage villain, theatrical, mercenary 
and malicious. Arguilli¢ére who acted Coupeau, repre- 
sented the caressing carnal inevitable drunkard, who has 
much better qualities than Lantier: a figure so vivid that I 
seemed to see him in some brasserie I had passed on my 
way to the theatre. 

In L’Assommoir, as in the dramatic version, one finds 
Zola using the language of the people so as\to render the 
people with a clear truth to nature. Whether he has done 
that or not is not the question, in spite of his slang, and 
his colloquialism. The question is that his sentences have 
no rhythm; they carry no sensations to the eyes. Zola sins 
meanly, as he siakes his characters sin; in this way he is 
penuriously careiu!. Zola drives home to you the horrid 
realities of those narrow incomplete lives; he has made 
up his mind that he will say everything, and with an utter 
indifference. 

Writing on Middleton and Rowley I said: “If we seek 
a reason for the almost universal choice of brothels and 
taverns as the scenes of Elizabethan comedy, we shall find 
it partly in a theory, accepted from the Latin and Italian 
drama, that this was the proper province of the comic Muse. 
The Elizabethan audience was accustomed from the first 
to the two extremes of novel tragedy and brutal comedy. 
Thus, the dramatist being as free as the modern French 
caricaturist to make his appeal in the most direct way, 
to the animal through the animal, had no hesitation in 
using the gross material at hand, grossly.” 

This, almost literally, might be applied to the greater 
part of the modern French Tragedies and Comedies. 
Take, for instance, those of Bataille, who weaves into his 
tragedies complexities of an almost elemental kind—such 
as the conflict between the force of Destiny and some 
obscure and tormented existence. It has been justly said: 
‘Because natural forces are personified and the conflict of 
those forces is represented as human drama this drama 


arouses a shudder by its immorality, its cruelty, its in-' 
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decency.” Surely much of what is immoral in the plays 
of Bataille may have had its origin in what is at once 
Pagan and Immoral in the religion of the ancient Greeks, 
and in what remained in them of Heathenism. Besides 
this, he is a poet of nature and a dramatist who created 
a new form of Drama. 

I saw Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness acted—which in 
certain senses is more grossly realistic than the most realistic 
play of Ibsen; yet, achieved in terms of naked horror, 
created out of humor and horror, out of some abundance 
which has taken the dregs of human life up into itself and 
transfigured them by that pity which is understanding, 
Tolstoi gives in this play what Ibsen has never done—an in- 
terpretation of life which, in spite of its form, is essential 
poetry. In Resurrection, the moral idea owes most of its 
value to his realism of brothels and police courts. In a 
page of Zola and in a page of Tolstoi you might find the 
same gutter described with the same minute details; and 
yet in reading the one you might see only the filth, while 
in the other you might feel only some fine human im- 
pulse—the impulse of one who has a saintly patience 
with Evil. . 

Take, for instance, the plays of Francois de Curel, such 
as Les Avariées, La Nouvelle Idole, L’Emnvers d'une 
Sainte, you will find them almost entirely concerned with 
hideous medical details; the first and the worst, which 
disturbed Paris, is from beginning to end a pamphlet, it 
is not satisfactory as a pamphet, and it has no other ex- 
cuse for existence. In La Fille Sauvage, which is impos- 
sible, interesting and original, he grapples seriously with 
serious matters; some of his arguments are closely woven; 
some of them seem almost to bring a kind of naked poetry 
out of mere closeness of seeing and closeness of logical 
thinking. He is naturally not artistic. In La Nouvelle 
Idole there is some really sinister dialogue in regard to 
the horror of indestructibility which is admirable: in Paris 
it held the audience spell-bound, because in the midst of a 
vivid crisis it expressed a universal human feeling. 
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The contrast between these plays and those of Shaw 
is certainly not fundamental: nothing in the whole of 
Shaw’s prose or plays is for one moment fundamental, 
not to say creative. His logic is merciless as in Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession—and besides this has all the clever- 
ness and cunning of an actual detective; besides this, his 
characters are on the whole as ugly in their virtue as they 
are in their vices: that is, if they really have vices of an ef- 
fective and of a dramatic kind such as the inevitable vices 
of a Vidocq or a Vaudier. No one can deny to the ma- 
jority of Celtic artists, Imagination. Their genius is 
in every sense essentially different from the genius 
of the other races. Just as the mystic is the man 
who sees obscure things clearly, so the Welsh (whom 
I take for the moment as representing the “Celtic note;” 
the quality that we find in primitive races) saw every- 
thing in the universe, the wind himself, the serpent who 
is the symbol of Evil, the Eagle who is the Symbol of 
Strength and Beauty, the sense of the “delicate white 
body” that will be covered with nettles and the roots of 
the oak; the certainty that one wonders where man is in 
his sleep and is conscious of when the night passes into 
the day: the astonishment that books have not discovered 
the soul or man’s invisible spirit; of the dregs of the soul 
after its intoxication on magical drugs; of beauty’s sorrow- 
ful desire after wisdom, that wisdom which is beyond 
man’s reach. As in the Latin mediaeval songs, so in 
these there is a mediaeval hatred of winter—‘‘Winter, 
when the wolves live on the wind,” as Villon sang. In 
these Welsh poets all one’s sensations, all one’s madness, 
all one’s miseries, are reduced to the bare and barren 
elements of human emotion. 












































Radical stage methods enter what was the Konigliches Schauspiel- 
haus in Berlin. Two photographs from the International The- 
atrical Exhibition in Amsterdam showing the work of the succes- 
sors of Max Reinhardt and Ernst Stern in the leadership of the 
German stage—Leopold Jessner, director of the Staatliches Schau- 
spielhaus, and Emil Pirchan, his designer. Act one of Marquis 
won Keith by Wedekind, an interior of screens with neither ceil- 
ing piece nor borders. Note the extreme stylization of the setting; 
the telephone instrument is merely a mouthpiece and a few feet 
of cord. 
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Act three of Marguis von Keith as set by 
Pirchan and directed by Jessner. Screens again 
serve for an interior, and furniture is kept to 
a minimum of the chairs actually used. The 
doors at the back and sides are made from 
screens split down the centre and hinged to 
their neighbors. 























DOWN TO THE CELLAR 
BY LEE SIMONSON 


HE most amazing fact revealed by a six-weeks 

journey through most of the theatrical capitals of 

Europe,—Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, Dresden, Mun- 
ich, Vienna and London—is the extraordinary vitality of 
the German theatre. I left the American theatre spiritually 
bankrupt at the beginning of its worst financial season and 
found the theatre of a conquered and bankrupt country un- 
altered in spirit and experimenting with the widest range of 
plays and types of stagecraft. Consider what bad business 
and financial depression has entailed in the American 
theatre: the public inertia, the reluctance to go to the 
theatre, the increasing number of failures of interesting, or 
even excellent, plays, which in other seasons would have 
been successes. Then consider Germany. The mark fluc- 
tuates fifteen to twenty points in a single morning, two 
hundred in a week. The Reparation Commission is at the 
Adlon and the effect of its announcements is almost inva- 
riably to send the mark still lower. Panics on the Boerse 
are imminent and from week to week the entire structure of 
financial inflation seems to threaten its long awaited col- 
lapse. 

The week I was in Berlin the Silesian decision was an- 
nounced, and was considered by papers of every shade of 
opinion to spell the economic doom of Germany and destroy 
her last hope of economic rehabilitation. The mark 
touched a new low level. What this means, of course, is 
that a workman wakes up one morning to find that his wages 
can no longer buy him six meals a week; a professor, who 
manages to scrape along, suddenly finds that he cannot 
afford another ton of coal. As a result, strikes are periodic. 
Each class, in turn, struggles to keep its head above the 
steady onrush of rising prices. The dam is always bursting. 
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Consider again the uncertainty, the apprehension, the de- 
pression and worry that such straits create in a country 
which fears that it may go the way of Austria at any time. 
And yet the theatres are crowded. Conditions, which if 
they were duplicated here, even in the slightest degree, 
would close every theatre in London and New York in a 
fortnight, seem to have no effect upon the tremendous eager- 
ness of the German public for going to the play, not current 
trash only, but poetic drama of the most experimental form, 
as well as the established masterpieces. 

During a single week in Berlin I saw at the State Theatre, 
directed by Jessner, a revival of the Viennese classic Rai- 
mund, Die Gefesselte Fantasie, Schiller’s Fiesco, and Rich- 
ard ITI, playing, not as one might expect, to empty seats, but 
to crowded and enthusiastic houses. (One must remember 
that a State Theatre usually holds 1,000 or more.) In the 
same week at Die Neue Volksbuehne I saw Massemensch 
(The Masses), a poetic allegory of the Communist Revo- 
lution, written by Toller, still in jail in Munich, for his share 
in the Sparticist uprising, and staged by Fehling, 
with an orchestral rhythm of grouping so startling and 
overwhelming as to mark a new epoch in stagecraft. A few 
nights later at Reinhardt’s old Deutsches Theater I saw an 
equally crowded house to hear the revival of Kean, 
a piece of outmoded theatricalism but produced with 
macabre intensity that gave it new life. In Dresden a 
reinterpretation of the Ulysses’ legend called Circe, and on 
the following night, The Crown Prince, a study of the youth 
of Frederick the Great, remarkably similar in temper and 
method to our chronicle plays of Lincoln and Cromwell. 
I foolishly waited to buy my seats until the morning of the 
performance and got one of the last four in the house. 
The performance opened to placards of ‘ausverkauft.” 
And remember that Dresden is a city about the size of 
Milwaukee. 

In every city masterpieces were current, particularly 
Shakespeare. There was hardly a repertory theatre where 
he did not appear once a week. In fact, I began to wonder 
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what the German repertory system would do without him. 
New interpretations, Einstudierung, as they are called, 
are constantly announced. Producers seem to win their 
spurs, or invite a final test of their ability and imagination 
with the production of Shakespeare very much as a violinist 
does when he attempts the Beethoven Concerto or a con- 
ductor giving his rendering of the Fifth Symphony. And 
it is not the so-called popalar plays of Shakespeare 
which are current; somewhere I saw Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre announced as a matter of course, and Lear occurs 
as frequently as Hamlet. And however Shakespeare is 
given, whether decoratively or realistically or in the highly 
rhythmic and simplified manner of Jessner’s Richard III., 
on its red staircase, German audiences flock to the Bard 
and enjoy him boundlessly. Whether we like it or not 
Shakespeare has become a German institution, and the rea- 
son is, perhaps, that in Germany Shakespeare is not weighted 
down with literary tradition. Here we go to see a Shake- 
speare play, as we go to hear opera. We wait for the 
monologue or the soliloquy as we wait for an aria, the 
rest is merely recitative. How is the new Hamlet going 
to do the soliloquy in comparison with Forbes-Robertson? 
We wait for that exactly as we wait for Galli-Curci to do 
“Una voce poco fa” to compare it to Sembrich. Whereas, 
in Germany, it is the movement and the action of the 
play as a tale which constantly asserts itself, holds its 
public, makes the play easier to give and give well. 

Despite the extraordinary variety of the plays I saw, 
each time I took up a paper I realized the greater number 
of things I missed. I had just arrived in Dresden when 
Schnitzler and Strindberg were announced in Frankfort. 
If I had gone to Frankfort I would only have gotten there 
the same night that I should have seen an interesting 
novelty in Dusseldorf. By the time I was south I wanted 
to be back north, and then I would pick up a paper and 
hear of some unknown group of players from a provincial 
town, re-enacting some of the medieval histories and old 
legends in so unique and charming a manner that they had 
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begun to tour the cities with increasing success. So that, 
had I wanted to see even half of what Germany had to 
offer, remember, I would have had to swing not once back 
and forward but round the circle constantly for three 
months. 

All of this is due to two factors. The first is obviously 
the repertory system, but more important perhaps is the 
fact that the theatres, as a result of the demand for reper. 
tory have created a mechanical perfection of their stages 
by means of which they are able to handle all varieties 
of plays and every variety of production. Plays of all 
sorts can be welcomed, any manner of play can be tried 
and put through, because every theatre is equipped with 
some means of making the stage so flexible an instrument 
that anything desired can be done with it. No play need 
be shelved because there are too many scenes or the scenes 
are too big, or the mounting might not warrant the ex- 
pense involved. 

It is more than a matter of good lighting, a cyclorama 
which will give perfect diffusion of light and a sky without 
our usual wrinkles and folds. During the war, Germany 
scrapped the Fortuny system of lighting because of its 
waste of current and limited intensity of color. In its 
place there has been developed a better and more flexi- 
ble system. In addition to lamps that light the sky con- 
trolled by an extraordinary compact and flexible dimmer 
board, so that one can easily run the entire cycle of a 
spectrum without shifting a single lamp, three types of 
projection have been perfected capable of throwing upon 
the sky anything one can paint and moving it in any direc- 
tion. Moreover, a substitution for the plaster cyclorama 
has been found, namely, one that unrolls along an over- 
head track, like an upright window shade. At the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, where this system has been installed, 
I saw it, driven by an electric motor, span the opera stage 
in thirty seconds, and once unrolled it seems as solid as 
any plaster cyclorama and gives as perfect a diffusion 
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of light. Rolled up it makes a column of canvass well 
out of the way to one side of the stage, not more than 
three feet through. (It is this combination of lights and 
the new cyclorama which is being marketed by a Swedish 
firm under the name of the Art System). 

But even more important than the new lighting system 
is the fact that precisely because the German stages are 
workshops for producing plays, every stage of every thea- 
tre is a highly perfected mechanism which trys to solve 
with a maximum ease of speedy efficiency, the problem 
of staging a play. The machinery of the German stage 
is schemed just as carefully for the problems of its pro- 
duction as the machinery of a great modern factory. 

The mechanical solutions are of three types: The re- 
volving stage, the sliding stage, and the sinking or hy- 
draulic stage. The revolving stage we are familiar with. 
A performance of The Crown Prince was an interesting 
example of what a sliding stage can do for a playwright. 
Here was a play in sixteen scenes. What theatre, not 
properly equipped, could have attempted it? The mere 
waits between the scenes would have precluded the oppor- 
tunity, but at Dresden, under Adolph Linnebach’s direc- 
tion, it was done without an intermission, except 
the long one in the middle of the evening, and with not 
more than two minutes wait between any of the single 
scenes. [he proscenium opening had been slightly nar- 
rowed. A sliding stage, double the width of this pro- 
scenium opening was used. Two sets had been built up 
on this in advance. As the play opened, scene one was 
shoved on. Scene two on the same platform was still in 
the wings. When scene two was shoved on, scene one 
was pushed off in the opposite wing and while the second 
scene was being played, the first scene was noiselessly reset 
and the stage rolled back in the opposite direction for the 
third scene to play, the remainder of the stage being con- 
stantly free to change whatever background was seen 
through doors and windows. 

The designer’s insatiable appetite for a chance to ex- 
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ploit the pictorial is usually considered the motive in em. 
phasizing the new possibilities for a stage of this type. 
But consider what such a stage means to the playwright. 
We fail to realize how enormously cramped American 
playwrights have been, simply because any play not in 
three sets presents on the whole such insuperable problems 
to commercial production that playwrights are deterred 
from writing them. Now it is, of course, true that a 
play in sixteen scenes is not necessarily more important 
than a play in three acts, but yet everywhere at the present 
day there is a strong desire to break away from the tradi- 
tional necessity of deliberately rearranging lives so that 
they reveal themselves in a single congested climax. The 
feeling on the part of the playwrights has come to be 
that the dynamics of character can be better revealed 
by following the series of climaxes which make up a life. 
Certainly The Crown Prince, this study of the youth Fred. 
erick the Great in revolt against his father, the first true 
Prussian, his hatred of the tight, militaristic, dogmatic, 
precise tin-soldier court, his attempted flight, his capture, 
his anguish in jail as he sees his friend shot for treason, 
his final reluctant acceptance of his position, was far more 
convincing and profoundly revealed, with far more cumula- 
tive effect than if it had all been worked into one big 
scene or massed in three .acts which pyramided to Act IL. 
And playwrights, such as Hasenclever, Toller and others 
of the group that calls itself ““The Dramatic Will,” in 
their plays which shift from the world of reality to the 
world of dream and back again, are given a complete free- 
dom to attempt whatever they will in the way of inter- 
preting life, simply because they know that there is no 
problem of how to stage their plays. Almost any theatre 
can mount them without ado. It is my conviction that 
the extraordinary variety of German plays written, and 
their wide range of experimental form, is as much as any- 
thing the result of such mechanically flexible stages and 
that the perfection of German stage machinery has freed 
the playwright for all the adventures of which his soul 
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is capable, even more than it has freed the designer and 
producer. 

At Dresden, there is a type of hydraulic stage which 
is to me more interesting than any other in its possibilities. 
Roughly, the stage is divided across its entire width into 
three sections, about 15 feet deep each. These can be 
sunk to cellar level some 20 feet below, in unison, or in- 
dependently. Hiazait, the technical director of the opera 
house, stood with me on the front section. A lever was 
pulled, we went down to the cellar as on a huge freight 
elevator. There the stage struck a track and rolled at 
cellar level to the rear of the theatre, and I saw the other 
two sections, coupled together, slide forward over my head 
to the footlights. The possibilities of such a stage for 
design and plastic movement are even more important 
than the obvious facility it gives to shift scenery. Hazait 
described to me a production of the Joseph Legend. He 
kept his central platform, on which he put Joseph’s tent 
and the outline of a dune. The other two sections, which 
again are capable of being divided, descended front and 
back of this to the cellar as two flights of steps, and the 
entire crowd of desert Nomads swept up from below the 
level of the audience’s eye on to the heights and down again. 
Within five minutes the stage was again level to receive 
the next scene. On the American stage one such scene 
might have been possible at infinite expense, but it would 
have immobilized the entire production and even the move- 
ment achieved would have been far more limited. 

It is the range of movement which the hydraulic stage 
gives to the director, which is perhaps its chief importance. 
Our flat stages, with their inflexible, barn-like floors, are 
bad, not only because they make staging compositions flat, 
costly or cumbersome, but primarily because they are con- 
stantly limiting the movement of people front and back 
and from right to left on the same plane, so that we can 
get out of the groupings of our actors very little more 
than what I call the card catalogue or shuttle move- 
ments, whereas one of the most valuable movements in 
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staging is the movement of people, masses of people, up and 
down. It is one of the most valuable assets in space com- 
position, one of the things which awakens emotional re. 
sponses in an audience that can be touched in no other 
way. It has its roots in our primitive psychology, which 
responds the minute we see anything leave the ground. An 
aeroplane invariably thrills us as it starts its flight. Once 
moving in a mechanical plane in the air, its capacity to give 
us an immediate emotion is much less. That is why we 
say Ah! as the sky rockets zizz upward. ‘That is why a 
person climbing a hill or on the brow of a hill becomes 
a portentous or symbolic figure. We miss most of the 
emotional possibilities of the grouping in movement of 
human beings in our theatres by so constantly keeping 
them on a single flat level where they can merely cross and 
recross, cover each other up and then uncover each other 
again. Our stage directors are very much in the position 
of composers who could score only for a single melody 
in unison. The richer orchestration is beyond them, 
simply because to create varied and interesting levels to 
achieve a spiritual effect of vertical movement involves 
the cumbersome piling up of platforms so costly and so 
immovable when placed that it is rarely attempted. 

The extraordinary value of this range of movement 
on the stage, and its significance for production was amply 
proved by the production of Richard III., and Masse- 
mensch in Berlin. How much meaning was added by the 
red staircase in the second half of Richard III., particu- 
larly in contrast to the purely horizontal movement of the 
first half played in front of a stone wall forming a low 
terrace. The only movement up before the close of the 
first half had been Richard suddenly appearing on this 
terrace as the Lord Mayor of London offered him the 
crown, looking down for the first time upon the heads of 
his enemies and the heads of his fellow-men. How im- 
mensely the movement of the second part was enhanced by 
the staircase when Richard appeared at its summit, when his 
men in red and Richmond’s in white moved up and down it 
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with all the symbolism of opposing forces, groups mounting 
it from each side towards its apex in imminent struggle. And 
what a contrast to all heightened movement as Richard de- 
scends it slowly at the end, in utter lassitude, to dream 
his last dream almost at its base! 

Jessner, whose sense of movement and the emotional 
effect upon the spectator of the symbolic qualities of move- 
ment, perhaps is his most extraordinary characteristic, 
schemed the entire tempo of his play as a composer might 
scheme a symphony. It is the mounting and descending of 
these steps in contrast with the deliberate shuttle-like move- 
ment of plotting and conspiracy of the first part which 
really give climax and significance to his entire conception. 

Massemensch at the Volksbuehne again made use of the 
rising level to achieve even more symbolic and sculpture- 
like effects. The play deals with the present struggle be- 
tween opposing doctrines in the workmen’s party, the plea 
for a general strike personified by a woman, the cry for 
revolution personified by a man. The scene cf their first 
conflict at a workmen’s mass meeting is staged on another 
flight of steps which goes the entire level of the stage. As 
the curtain goes up one sees in a gray light a vast circle 
as of perhaps fifty human beings, packed around the two 
central antagonists. The circle chants a refrain. A white 
light strikes the man and woman, their argument begins, 
they stand constantly surrounded by the circle of human 
beings, which contracts and expands slowly about them 
in harmony with the idea but constantly holds them in. 
The light gradually spreads from the top to the bottom 
of the whole group, leaving the fringes shadowy, from 
which only voices come. No scheme on a level stage could 
have given any such sense of the leaders hemmed in, sur- 
rounded by the very mass they are trying to lead, and 
of the ponderous effect of this mass of human beings them- 
selves. This, quite apart from the amazing beauty of the 
single composition of this mass of people, sculptured with 
light, swaying, distending, contracting about its two central 
gesticulating figures. 
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The scene following the outbreak of the revolution 
gained even more by the employment of the vertical line 
in its use of levels. Revolt has been attempted, there 
is battle in the streets, the workers are unable to hold the 
town. They struggle in through the black curtains, which 
encloses the huge stairway, each bringing an added frag. 
ment of news, culminating in the menace of complete de- 
feat. And as they struggle in, they creep or run across 
the platform, building up constantly in the shape of a 
phalanx, crowding from the small spear head to the large 
one, which spreads diagonally across the entire stage. 
Their leader, the woman, in blue, standing rigidly im- 
movable. A spear head in which eyery human being cow- 
ers in'an attitude of complete helplessness! As the news 
of the loss of railway yards, telegraph office and post 
office comes in, the spear becomes tighter and tighter, yet 
each cowers further and further back, awaiting machine 
gun shots that it seems must come any minute through 
the curtain. 

One stiffens intensely in one’s seat, bracing oneself help- 
lessly against the invisible bayonet stab. 

The effect is more overwhelming than if one had heard 
the rattle of musketry and had seen these workers shot 
down on the stage before one’s eyes. 

And what a profound interpretation that mere grouping 
of beings was! How completely and finally it symbolized 
in its mere shape on the stage, the working class revolt of 
which the play told—their intention or their will, as mili- 
tant as a spear head and as powerful as a phalanx, and 
yet each individual that went to the making of that 
phalanx, cowering and helpless. It seemed to me the 
greatest piece of stagecraft I had ever seen-and gave me 
a fresh insight into how profoundly interpretative and 
how imaginative a producer can become, how much he 
can heighten the impact and the significance of a play 
by what one might call his orchestration of human move- 
ment and his composition of human form. And re- 
member again that these scenes alternated with scenes 
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Design by Ludwig Sievert for Otto Zoft's 
Schneesturm, as produced by Richard Weichert 
at the Stadtische Biihne, Frankfurt. Sievert is 
one of the designers of prominence before the 
war who has embraced the new simplicity and 
sharp emotional emphasis of the expressionists., 
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Four settings designed by Rudolf Bamberger for Paul Kornfeld’s 
Himmel und Holle at the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, following Max 


Reinhardt’s retirement from the management of the playhouse. 
his expressionist drama is stylized and formalized in setting by 
the use throughout all five acts of permanent doors or portals at 
the sides, and the presence in each design of long lines and tall, 
oblong shapes in the background. Above is the setting for act one, 
from a photograph of the production. Note the tall French win- 
dow in the middle. Act two utilizes the same window, but it is 


used for a new purpose. 














Above, Bamberger's setting for act three of 
Himmel und Holle at the Deutsches Theater. 
Below, act five of Himmel und Holle. Only the 
portals remain from the previous settings, but 
at the back rises the guillotine in a shape that 
continues the lines of the tall window. 











Design by Ludwig Sievert for act one of Hasenclever’s expression- 
ist drama Der Sohn, as produced by Richard Weichert at the 
National Theatre, Mannheim. The artist concentrates the at- 
tention upon the man, surrounding him almost with darkness ex- 
cept for the industrial skyline seen through a window at the rear, 
and the two formal indications of doors at each side. 























Four scenes from Hasenclever’s expressionist 
play Jenseits as produced by Adolf Linnebach 
at the State Theatre, Dresden, another ex- 
ample of the radical handling of light and de- 
sign, as well as dialog, in a former royal 
theatre. These are not the designs of the scenic 
artist but sketches made of the productions in 
actual performance. 








Scene from Jenseits. 
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in a dream world against a vast and illimitable sky. 
On our stages, only one set of scenes would have been 
possible, and the play would either not have been writ- 
ten or not have been produced... . 

That, I think, is the most important lesson that the 
modern German theatre has to give us. Producers like 
Jessner and Fehling have merely by their composi- 
tion of human beings in movement begun what one might 
almost call a new era in stagecraft and achieved a new styli- 
zation, which as a picture has all the beauty of color and 
hue of a superb decoration and yet which has none of 
the flatness of decoration but, on the contrary, all of the 
highly dynamic qualities of mass in motion. We have 
cried here in America for the simplification of staging, 
for the suppression of scenery, for some methods of pro- 
ducing which would give the human being, the actor, 
a new importance. If we still miss it, it is because when 
we have attempted to suppress scenery, we have not had 
a plastic stage to take its place. 

The revolving stage and the sliding stage will probably 
always be impossible on account of the real estate condi- 
tions of New York, because of the lack of sufficient space. 
No theatre, no matter how great its audience, how con- 
stant its subscribers, could help to pay for the amount 
of land that would be involved. We cannot spread out 
much to right or left. We cannot increase our average 
stages to any great extent in depth. But we can go down 
below the sidewalk, not only utilizing space under the 
stage, but if need be, all the space under the auditorium, 
thus doubling and tripling our stage area. We can get, 
with some adaptation of the hydraulic stage, all the ease 
and speed of mere scene shifting, so that our playwrights 
will be as free as any in Germany to write chronicle plays, 
in twenty scenes if need be, or dramas which fluctuate with 
almost dreamlike rapidity between the world of actuality 
and a visionary one. We can tell the playwright absolutely 
without any fear, that if he frees his imagination, if he 
becomes an adventurer, if he wishes to range not 
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only the world, but heaven and hell in the course of a 
single evening, he will not be demanding a $50,000 pro. 
duction. We can free him from the necessity of vulgariz. 
ing his romance and watering his poetry in order to make 
any such investment profitable. We can stimulate him 
as in no other single way with a new sense of freedom. 
We can do the same for the producer. In fact, in no 
other way, I think, can we so successfully incite him to 
new achievements. The price of a new dramatic freedom 
for us is the price of hydraulic plungers and their mainten- 
ance. We can be released by solving for ourselves a 
not insuperable technical and engineering problem. My 
firm conviction is that if stagecraft is to achieve new 
heights, it must create a stage that can go down to the 
cellar. 


COPEAU’S SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


If it were not for the unfriendly look of that “traduction interdite’ 
on the title page nothing would seem more pleasant and more worth 
while than to transplant bodily into these pages Copeau’s second essay 
in the Vieux Colombier series which he calls The School of the Vieux 
Colombier. Not that M. Copeau says so much that is new but just 
by way of reminding ourselves of some of the things about the theatre 
that we are apt to forget. ‘Men invent new ideas,’ Copeau quotes, 
‘because they dare not measure themselves against the old. They 
look ahead of themselves with enthusiasm because they are afraid to 
look behind them.’ It is on this theory—on the theory that there is 
an art of the theatre, and an art of acting as old as the Greeks, or 
older—that there is a tradition worth preserving and that “a true 
education given by a true master does not produce mediocrity” that 
Copeau has founded his new school and has turned it over to a poet, 
M. Jules Romains, to conduct for him. 

Here are some of the things that he says of the philosophy back 
of his plan: 
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“If we wish to reconstruct the destroyed theatre we must see our 
task as big as it really is. We never look at it with a long enough 
perspective. ‘To arrive at our goal, it is not talent which we lack, nor 
ideas, nor a heart for the work. It is above all else that discipline for 
work which used to preside over the most humble undeftaking. It 
is the rule of thinking clearly added to the faculty of accomplishment. 

“We must beware: In order not to introduce into our crea- 
tive endeavor anything which is not of ourselves it is necessary to 
know and be able to make our choice of all the means which are 
the undivided heritage of generations. If technique cannot live except 
by sincerity, sincerity can flourish only in a solid technique. There 
is no great sincerity without mastery. There is no permanent renewal 
which is not attached somehow to a tradition, either continuous or 
renewed. ‘There is no revolution which does not throw out its roots 
into the farthest secrets of some tradition believed dead. Jt is not 
enough to have the will to be sincere, one must have the power.” 

Copeau quotes the story told of Gordon Craig whom, in 1910, 
M. Jacques Rouché invited to assume the direction of the Thédtre des 
Arts. Craig accepted with one condition: that the theatre be closed 
to the public for ten or fifteen years so that the director might be able 
to begin his work at the beginning—that is, might form his students 
according to a plan well worked out, in a new spirit, and in relation 
to a revival of a real art. ‘Lacking which,’ Craig added, ‘I should 
not feel myself able to do more than improvise things as mediocre as 
you, yourself, are able to create at the present time.’ 

Copeau’s school is not intended only for actors, not only for the 
young artists and artisans of the theatre, but for playwrights and 
poets, critics, directors, and even, he hopes, for the audience. But 
especially for the young. 

Only in this way, Copeau thinks, can we escape ‘that madness which 
I have seen many times among numberless young people who on two 
continents give birth to art theatres for amusement, for excitement, 
for ambition, without ever having learned or contemplated, without 
knowing what they want or where they are going. They are seized 
by a formula. ‘They attack the enterprise by the most alluring side 
that presents itself. After a while they stop, leaving the work at the 
point where the test comes, rebuffed by the experience which might 
instruct them. ‘They throw themselves to the right as they had 
thrown themselves to the left, because the style has changed and their 
spirit changes with it. Or simply because, deprived of any original 
organization or method, they do not find any order or any develop- 
ment in their incoherent attempts.’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
IN AMSTERDAM 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


HE first thing that impresses an American, upon 

seeing the International Theatre Exhibition at Am- 

sterdam, is the huge scale upon which these pro- 
gressive Hollanders have carried out their project of visual- 
izing the “modernist” aspects of the world theatre. Here 
are eight rooms in the Municipal Museum, all of them 
sizeable, and several of them measuring no less than forty 
by fifty feet each, entirely remodelled and specially lighted 
to show the exhibits to the best advantage; here are indica- 
tions of generous expenditure to bring the finest illustrations 
of stage decoration, costuming and theatre architecture 
from all parts of the world; here scores of artists have been 
working day and night to make the exhibition as a whole a 
decoration; here the State and the City have joined with an 
art society to make such an exhibition financially possible— 
and all for the sake of theatre art. One’s first conclusion 
is that here exist an interest in the theatre and a love of art 
which are not to be found, or at least not easily to be dis- 
cerned, in America—or England. 

The plan was to bring together in a thoroughly inter- 
national way the threads of co-operation and accord which 
had more or less bound together the ‘‘advanced”’ workers 
in the theatres of all nations before the war: and beyond 
that, to emphasize less the progress of “the new stage- 
craft,’’ as was done in earlier international exhibitions, than 
the development of entirely new conceptions of theatre art 
as a whole. In the latter aspect the show is very success- 
ful: there are frequent examples of the most recent theatre 
architecture and projects for theatres, and there are 
numerous scene studies which suggest stages not only of a 
sort entirely unknown in the past but such that one never 
expects to meet with them by land or sea. And yet they 
probably are no more strange to our eyes than were the 
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designs of Craig and Appia, now seeming very practical and 
theatrical, to the eyes of theatre workers twenty years ago. 

In the other aspect, that of a comprehensive international 
showing, the exhibition is a little less successful. The 
Russian section, for instance, is almost confined to designs 
for the Chauve-Souris and the Diaghileff Ballet group 
(which, by the way, is giving a notably disappointing and 
watered version of its work in London), with only one 
thing out of the Moscow and Petrograd theatres; the 
American section is colorless, due chiefly, perhaps, to the 
short notice accorded to our artists and the resultant sending 
of photographs instead of originals by four-fifths of the 
designers; and England’s exhibit is rather retrospective than 
forward-looking. The big things in the show are the Craig- 
Appia room, the small but very interesting Dutch exhibit, 
and the comprehensive German showing. Some of the gaps 
are badly noticeable; but in these features, and in its smat- 
tering of exhibits from no less than ten countries, it is prob- 
ably as broad and complete an exhibition as could humanly 
be gathered with the world still tied up in wartime red tape, 
suspicion and restriction. 

There is no historical purpose or completeness in the ex- 
hibition. A great number of masks from other times and 
exotic places are used merely by way of decorating the 
rooms, but otherwise everything is modern. Of course there 
are those who would say that Craig and Appia have become 
historical now, but after studying the other exhibits I come 
back to the Craig-Appia room with the feeling that it will 
be time enough to put these two on the history shelf when 
the rest of the world has caught up with them. Be it said 
at once that Craig's exhibition of sixty-five prints and draw- 
ings, with three models, is composed of material practically 
unknown in America. The long series of woodcuts, mar- 
velous technically and of the greatest interest as charac- 
terization, says little that is at present comprehensible about 
anew theatre. But in the series of twenty etchings (soon to 
be published in collotype by the Oxford University Press) 
there is every indication that if Craig had his desired stage, 
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together with the desired years and the desired workers, he 
would bring to life a sort of drama which has as yet been 
only dreamed. Most of these etchings are of scenes set 
with “‘screens’—formally, abstractly, with constant refer- 
ence to the values created by movement and light. In them, 
as in the series of miscellaneous drawings, one finds always 
evident the feeling of the stage as a stage: solidity, quiet- 
ness, something built, emphasis on the actor. 

Whatever the critics may say, it is, first, last and ever- 
lastingly, the theatre that Craig has in his mind and his 
heart and at the end of his drawing-pencil—and that is more 
than can be said of many a clever decorator, architect and 
dressmaker here exhibited forth in the name of the new 
theatre. 

Appia’s eleven drawings are chiefly those that have been 
reproduced in more or less familiar channels, so that one 
finds little that is fresh to report about his work. The pro- 
gress from simple, plastic, atmospheric stage (as for The 
Valkyrs) to the same sort of stage more formalized, with 
emphasis on abstract use of line and form, is the most in- 
teresting point. But one still needs more than these action- 
less pictures to prove Appia’s title as master of the theatre. 
They are beautiful as pictures, and they indicate a sensitive 
appreciation of the problems of stage decoration—but there 
is something theatrical yet to be proved. Perhaps Appia’s 
new book, just off the presses, will complete the case. 

One steps from the atmosphere of Craig and Appia into 
the discreetly colorful atmosphere of the English room: 
Norman Wilkinson and Albert Rutherston in their Gran- 
ville-Barker-Shakespearean period, Lovat Fraser supplying 
a jolly, balladistic note in his Beggar’s Opera costumes, Paul 
Shelving, Alfred Wolmark, Charles Ricketts—that’s all ex- 
cept Paul Nash. Incompletely represented, he still seems to 
be the coming man in England. At least he is forward- 
looking, has a sense of form as such, and is experimenting. 
England’s exhibit at least is honest and unpretentious—little 
Bakst copying here !—and after all, England will some day 
claim Craig, who is credited to Italy by the authorities. 
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The American room is far more colorless, due in part to 
native timidity (comparatively) in that direction, but more 
to the fact that exhibits, being hurriedly gathered, are four- 
fifths photographs. The success of the exhibit, as a whole, 
if it achieves one, is due to the quality of Francis Bruguiére’s 
photography more than to any individual designer. Even 
the Germans, to be sure, stop to study long over Norman 
Geddes’ Dante* series, and Jones, though inadequately 
represented, seems to be generally recognized as an artist 
of parts—I remember Gordon Craig looking for long 
minutes at the design for Swords,** and saying, “That is 
what counts. . . . No aping anybody else—that is Jones 
himself. . . . That is what is important.” But there is no 
getting around the fact that the room as a whole is not only 
unspectacular but a bit dull. The sound, craftsmanlike work 
of Hume and Simonson shows how we have progressed up 
to a certain point—but that point is the one which most of 
the rest of the exhibitors here mark as their point of de- 
parture toward some later theatre. The others showing, 
Urban with his opera designs, de Weerth with his tre- 
mendous but not quite sure drawings, Wenger supplying the 
one bright color note but a bit formlessly, and Gorelik with 
his interesting color notation but none-too-clean draughts- 
manship—these others do not knock down any foreign repu- 
tations by contrast. I know that I am on dangerous ground 
here—I count every one of these American exhibitors as a 
personal friend—but I am simply recounting the impression 
they make when set up beside the best the world has to offer. 
On our side I think we must realize that, to travel in such 
company, we must study the whole theatre more and decora- 
tion less, that to catch up with the Reinhardt of ten years 
ago is not achieving the new art of the theatre, that we must 
dig a lot deeper into our own selves and America. 

The small French exhibit is even more colorless, and, 
except for the drawings of Copeau’s stage, more uniformly 
second-rate. Gémier’s material is entirely style-less, and 


* Theatre Arts Magazine, October, 1921. 
°° Theatre Arts Magazine, January, 1922. 
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Fauconnet’s costumes are by no means notable; but it is 
interesting to trace the growing elasticity of the Vieux Co- 
lombier stage from 1913 to 1920. The Swedish exhibit 
includes only Griinevald’s sets and costumes for Samson and 
Dalilah—Bakst-like things that confirm the suspicion, al- 
ready echoed in America, that the décors of that production 
drowned the music. Belgium cannot be said to have ex- 
hibited, but Henry van de Velde, once of Brussels, shows 
plans and models of the famous Cologne ‘“Werkbund 
Theater.” Russia flames forth almost entirely through the 
exotic genius of Larionoff, Goncharova and Soudeykin— 
and in this company their work seems curiously outside the 
theatre—a gorgeous extravagant decoration, but not for 
any stage that is likely to echo to a serious drama of the 
future. 

It is when one comes to the Dutch room that one gets 
back into the atmosphere of modernistic endeavor. The 
designs of Herman Rosse are here instead of in the Amer- 
ican section—hardly his best, [ thought—and there are at- 
tractively craftsmanlike designs by Fritz Lensfeld and 
others. But the dominating wall is that which is given up 
to the drawings of H. Th. Wijdeveld. His set of designs 
for Hamlet and a design for a people’s theatre are known 
to readers of THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE,* but here he has 
added a second project for a people’s theatre that is of even 
larger interest. It brings a practical playhouse design into 


* Theatre Arts Magazine, January, 1921. 





On the page opposite, plan and section of a projected theatre by Oskar 
Strnad, shown through models and sketches at the Amsterdam Exhibition. 
The auditorium, seating 3600 peopie, slants sharply downward somewhat 
in the fashion of the Greek Theatre. The stage consists of a flight of steps 
rising from a pit below the first row of seats, two levels reached by these 
steps and a ring-like stage almost encircling the auditorium. This stage, 
in shape a huge doughnut, moves upon tracks in such fashion that portions 
of it may be reset while standing hidden beneath the rear of the auditorium. 
The setting, visible to the audience, appears between the tall pillars and 
against the circular plaster wall at the back. The pillars serve to carry 
lights and to permit actors to enter the scene from within them as well 
as from the steps at the front. Between the pillars are curtains which may 
be used to cut off one or all of the openings, thus reducing the size of the 
setting at will. 
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From Wasmuth’s Monatshefte fiir Baukunst. 
A view from one side of the stage of Strnad’s 
projected theatre showing the auditorium and 
a portion of a setting on the other side of the 
stage. 


combination with the decorative features of modern archi- 
tecture as conceived by such men as Mendelsohn and Taut 
and a surprisingly large and active group of Dutch radicals, 
The drawings and plans for this playhouse will, however, 
speak for themselves in this magazine later. In the mean- 
time a word is due to the energy of Mr. Wijdeveld in gath- 
ering together the thousands of exhibits here, for he is sec- 
retary and chief worker of the Exhibition Committee, as 
well as designer of the decorative features that transform 
the rooms of a mid-Victorian building into an attractive 
setting for the show. 

One night when the placing of the exhibits was being de- 
cided, and when the Craig-Appia room was planned for a 
position between the Russians and the Germans, I heard 
Craig protest politely but firmly. What he said was, “You 
know, Appia and I are not noisy,”’ and the phrase came to 
mind again and again as I wandered through the German 
rooms. Craig rightly had his way, being assigned the en- 
trance room, and the Germans were put at the other end of 
the show, making a natural progression from quiet, studious, 
musical design to the welter of experiment and achievement 
that is Germany. 

These German rooms are noisy; but I cannot escape the 
conclusion that when one has learned to disregard the 
things that shout simply for the sake of shouting, and the 
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things that are unintelligible because untheatrical, one can 
find more of life and progress in the German playhouse than 
in any other. Here are such comparatively conservative 
examples of the new stagecraft as Ernst Stern’s designs for 
Reinhardt’s production, Orlik’s' drawings, and Karl 
Walser’s costumes; and particularly interesting as an 
example of purely “decorative” staging, a series of ten 
scenes and many costume plates from that Macbeth produc- 
tion, designed by Knut Strém and Rochus Gliese, which in- 
cluded the famous circular-staircase design for the sleep- 
walking scene. A step ahead is the work of Pirchan for the 
State Theatre in Berlin, where plastic settings have been 
further simplified until there is practically no decoration in 
the ordinary sense, but only walls, platforms and properties 
decoratively placed.* 

There are several artists who seem to waver between this 
sort of simplified staging and that more truly Expression- 
istic sort which abandons all effort to suggest the reality of 
a room or a garden or a balcony, being intent upon pro- 
jecting the dramatic emotion in the most direct way, setting 
or no setting. Thus F. K. Delavilla sometimes merely styl- 
izes in the familiar Munich decorative method—I remember 
a bridge against a night sky, between colored curtains—and 
sometimes merely puts his’ actors into light on an empty 
stage. Ludwig Sievert ranges from his somewhat “pretty” 
Parsifal design and the immensely effective spacing of the 
wall and its single opening for The City of the Dead to a 
series for one of Oskar Kokoschka’s plays, in which he cuts 
down his stage opening to the minimum, practically filling 
it with his actors placed in such ways as to effect a sense of 
design without background in the ordinary sense. In Am- 
sterdam someone said to me that the new stage is tending 
to discard decoration. And it is true that very often the 
sense of locality disappears in a stage which preserves the 
feeling of a black void, with the little scene of action alone 
lighted; or else in a stage become so small as to be merely 


* See page 117. 
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a platform or a space for the movement of the requisite 
actors. And yet some of the most radical experiments are 
in the field of concentration and repetition of a single object 
in the background, often to the extent of wilful distortion, 
Cesar Klein, Maxim Frey (hardly theatrical as yet), Reig. 
bert, and Gutzeit all work more or less in this direction, and 
they are men who will doubtless be much heard about in 
future. Even more interesting as a link is the work of 
Gudurian, who shows six very individualistic and delicate 
drawings, each informed by a distinctive feeling for the sub. 
ject, and, despite subtle dependence upon lighting, probably 
all stageable with truth to the original sketch. And speak. 
ing of distortion, it seems to be a favorite exercise of stage 
designers in Germany at present to take the most rococo 
plays they can find and then to exaggerate rococo-ism until 
it flows in festoons of bologna-sausage-like decoration all 
over the stage. Rochus Gliese shows such a design for Don 
Juan, and Ernst*Stern has a very similar set of designs. 
That, indeed, is perhaps the most characteristic tendency of 
modernist decoration (where decoration does not disappear 
entirely) : exaggeration to the point of distortion or cari- 
cature. 

The editors of THEATRE ARTs impressed upon me, in 
ordering this review, the importance of seeking out not so 
much the general run of designs as the personalities which 
are bound to command attention because of their shaping 
of the future theatre. I confess that I have failed to detect 
any such commanding work in the exhibition—except 
Craig’s. Progressives here talk much about Leopold Jess- 
ner, but he is represented in the exhibits only indirectly 
through the work of Pirchan*; and of Oskar Strnad of 
Vienna, whose work can be studied in a long series of plastic, 
curtain-and-architecture, mildly-modernistic designs, and 
more imaginatively in the plans and drawing for a new type 





* Besides the work of Pirchan, Jessner and Strnad accompanying this 
article and the work of the German designers on pages 129 to 136 of 
this issue there will be additional illustrations representing the exhibition 
in the July 1922 issue. 
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of theatre.* It is one of the most provocative designs 
in the show, and might, if built, give rise to new sorts 
of drama. 

The other important architectural exhibits include chiefly 
those projects already illustrated in these pages: Hans 
Poelzig’s drawings for the Festival Theatre at Salzburg,** 
Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus,*** and the Volks- 
biihne in Berlin; but W. Luckhardt exhibits a model which 
for freedom of use of architectural forms and directness of 
mass-handling rivals the work of the Expressionist Mendel- 
sohn. And some of the models rejected by the jury went 
considerably farther on the road toward distortion and dis- 
integration. After all, the architectural exhibits as a whole 
are disappointing—though the weakest spot in the show is 
the scene-model room, where the lighting is inadequate and 
the scenes seldom more than pretty playings-about with 
color and decoration. 

On the whole it is a good show and a forward-looking 
show. It fails to show forth any new Craigs or Appias or 
Reinhardts—if anything it serves to re-establish Craig as 
the leading imaginative thinker in the modern theatre. It 
indicates startling progress forward in varied directions— 
but progress by hitches. There is no world movement, but 
several countries are somewhat moving, and many artists 
in many countries are experimenting, thinking open-mind- 
edly, recording their conceptions more or less practically. 
If there is a tendency which seems most likely to offer the 
road to the next phase, it is that which is called Expression- 
ism; but there is little in this exhibition which would help 
one to delimit Expressionism or even to define it as a theory 
of drama or production. It is an exhibition of experiments, 
tendencies, of changing stages, rather than of achievements 
and a completed period. It leaves one with the inspiration 
not of great work done, but of opportunities to achieve 
wonderful things as yet only glimpsed in the imagination. 


—_—— 





* See page 144. 
** Theatre Arts Magazine, July, 1921. 
*** Theatre Arts Magazine, April, 1920. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 
BY STARK YOUNG 
Scene I. 


A Gothic chamber, spacious and shadowy. And through 
the long, heavy curtains of the windows at the back the 
country appears, vague, wide, stretching into the mist and 
broken here and there with rocky cliffs. A dull sunset, 
almost imperceptible, shows in the western sky beyond. 
The sound of water in the coves rises from far below and 
mingles with the wind. The curtains move faintly now and 
then. 

It is the King’s Harem and the walls are fantastically 
spotted with pictures of women, prints, paintings and maga- 
zine covers, in many styles. On the table and over the 
floor lie a number of pictures cut in two. 

At the side before a window that looks out on a gray, 
northern sky, Auvergne stands dressed as King Solomon 
in state, with a long, flowing mantle of reddish purple 
and a crown of faded gilt. 

On the opposite side of the room, by a door at the back, 
stands Gawain, in a servile attitude, almost curlike. 

A Sister of Mercy and the doctor stand near the windows 
at the back, watching. 


SISTER. You must wait, Doctor. Sometimes he will 
not speak for hours together but will stand there dressed 
as you see in the long mantle listening like that. Last week 
the old physician went away and we have sent for you. 

Doctor Has he been long in this madness? 

SIsTER. His father brought him here ten years ago. 
Since then his father and mother are dead. 
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Docror. And where is the other one? 
SisTER. She will be coming in now any minute. 
Doctor. He is going to speak now—mark— 


Auvergne turns to Gawain. 


AUVERGNE. That thou, Wales, mayst enter here we 
grant; 
But thou mayst not draw near unto our person. 
For ranged with ours, thy lineage is humble; 
William the Norman, thy first ancestor, 
Though Lord of Britain was meanwhile the son 
Of a low peasant woman. Therefore thou, 
Not through thy father’s nor thine own desert, 
Mayst look upon our face in presence here, 
But through our courtesy. 

GawAIN. La, I know well the dead leaves fall. 


Auvergne turns again to the window. 


Doctor. It is a strange sickness. What is it he thinks, 
who is he? 

SisTER. He thinks he is King Solomon and the other 
the Prince of Wales. And Adelle, the Queen of Sheba. 

Doctor. She is his cousin? 

SisTER. His father would not let them wed because 
they were cousins and there was already enough madness. 
Auvergne grew mad first. 

Doctor. And when did they conceive her so? 

SisTER. He had been calling after her, and when she 
came he thought that she had come up out of Sheba. 

AUVERGNE. (Without looking round.) 

Here thou, go bear this word: 
The Queen of Sheba is most welcome. 


Gawain shambles out. 


Docror. And this is his court? 
SISTER. This is the King’s Harem. You see his wives 
on the walls. He will sit sometimes cutting these pictures 
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all day. Them that displease him he beheads. You will 
see them lying on the floor. 

Doctor. I have never seen a madness like it. These 
are not common souls. I will observe them humbly. 

SisTER. Ten years and they are still the same. By 
I am not the same. Is it not bitter how these two remain 
as they were always, while I, who am not mad, grow old 
and tired. 

Doctor. It will be different for them but will come. 
They will not grow old as we do, counting the days of life, 
but only as colors fade. They have the freedom the soul 
dreams and shudders at. For what the soul most dreams 
it fears most. 

SISTER. I have learned that. 

Doctor. And they will not dwindle and grow stale and 
die like us, but only cease, losing their passion and splendor 
as the light fades from clouds. 

SISTER. Sometimes she will be quiet as death all day 
and will not speak but hold her hand to her brow thus, as 
if she would remember something again. 

Doctor. When was this? 

SIsTER. Now and then always, but oftener of late. 

Doctor. And she has got her reason back? 

SisTER. Never, never once. Or what would she do 
then? 

Doctor. She would be well again if the change held. 

SisTER. And what would he do if she were taken from 
him! I cannot pray for that, doctor, I have seen them too 
long like this together. 

Doctor. What will she do now, will she come? 

SISTER. She will come in by that door and go to him. 
You will see—look— 


The door is reopened and Adelle enters. She wears a 
torn veil and glitters with ornaments. In her hand she 
carries an old wreath of wax flowers and with it a cluster 
of faded roses. Gawain follows her and takes his former 


place by the door at the back. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Doctor. Look at her eyes, she is more terrible than 
he. 
SisTER. He will speak now— 

AUVERGNE. Who is she that looketh forth as the morn- 
ing? 

ADELLE. I ama rose of Sharon, 

A lily of the valleys. 

AvuvERGNE. Asa lily among thorns 
So art thou among the daughters. 

ApELLE. As the apple tree among the trees of the wood 
So art thou among the sons. 

AUVERGNE. There are threescore queens 
And fourscore concubines 
And virgins without number, 

But thou art one. 

SisTER. How beautiful they are! 

Doctor. Listen— 

ADELLE. From mine own far-off realm I come, O King, 
For marvel of thy name. 

AUVERGNE. Soft is thy voice as when the twilight falls 
On Lebanon, and the dove calls. 

ADELLE. Weary my feet and weary my starved eyes 
For sight of thee, Beloved. 

SisTER. How the wind rushes on the moorland! 

AUVERGNE. Sweeter than honey from the cedar wood 
Thy coming is, fairer than stars thy sight; 

Yet to me thou hast been strange, 
Thou hast been very strange and far away; 


Though I have half forgot. 


ADELLE. I do not know how it was; 
Or why I should talk of it, and yet I must. 
Suddenly another stood in my place here 
And looked on thee and was afraid, 
Finding thee strange and far away, 
And all thy glory hideous. 
And something horrible was there and there— 
And something that came there and there 
And would not leave me. 
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AUVERGNE. Now I remember. But then—? 
ADELLE. Then once again I saw thee as thou art, 
Even as thou standest here. 
AUVERGNE. That time I lost thee was the world 
A darkness and a night. 
For there is no other love but thee. 
But that is gone, why will you think of it? 
Why will you bring in sorrow? 
ADELLE. I do not think I am well. Behind mine eyes 
The fire and ice again.—Give me your hand! 
SISTER. Do you see the flowers? Every day she will 
come like this and bring these flowers. 
ADELLE. Now it is gone. 
AUVERGNE. It is past. 
ADELLE. Behold, my lord, 
Here I have brought thee flowers from the vale, 
Little blue lilies from the waterbrooks, 
And roses drowned with dew; and mingled here 
Are petals all of wax, which I have done, 
Weaving therein the summer of my love. 
AUVERGNE. Star of the South, we render thanks to 
thee. 
ADELLE. Perfect are they, most perfect each to each, 
As are our loves. Then wilt thou not, O King, 
Make trial of thy wisdom? Which is wax, 
And which the rain and sun? 


Auvergne goes to the window and opens it. 


AUVERGNE. Come hither, tiny arbiters of the air, 
Winged seekers of God’s sweetness through the world, 


And solve my riddle! 
ADELLE. Look, the clouds break! The Sun, O King! 


Adelle stands by the window and lets the sun flood 
over her. 


AUVERGNE. The sun? 
Behold they settle where the rose is sweet. 
Did I not know? Look how the bees have judged. 
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Alas, that in this world men know not true from false. 
I know it not, though I am king. 
Why wilt thou not turn and look? 


Suddenly Adelle tears away her veil and shrieks. 


AuVERGNE. What ails my queen? 
ApeLLteE. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
AUVERGNE. Hath the sun maddened thee? 
ADELLE. Oh God! 
AUVERGNE. Who are you, looking at me with such 
eyes? 
ADELLE. Sister, where are you? 
There is someone walking in my brain 
To drive me out. 
I do not know who she is, Oh, God!— 
AUVERGNE. Who is she? 
ADELLE. Oh, do not touch me! 
SisTER. Daughter— 
ADELLE. Save me, O God, save me! 
SisTER. I am with you, what do you see? 
ADELLE. A cloud passed from the earth. Look, look, 
And tell me am I mad? Or is it he that’s mad? 
Is he not my cousin there, Auvergne? 
Doctor. Speak to her now, hold her if you can. 
SisTER. It is Auvergne. Come away, come away, child! 
ADELLE. Is he not Gawain, sobbing by the door? 
Whose face is like a beast’s. 


Gawain wails as he crouches by the door. 


AUVERGNE. Silence thy crying in our court, thou dog! 
Who is this woman glowering at me 
That rends our court with noise? 
SISTER. Will you not come with me? 
ADELLE. Look where his eyes burn! 
Do not come near me! 
SISTER. You need not fear him. Give me the veil! 
ADELLE. Oh, God, I see at last, 
Thou hast shriven me from what I was. 
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O horrible, most horrible, 
Look! Auvergne! 

AUVERGNE. Who are you that look on me like that? 
And who has taken my Beloved from me? 

ADELLE, Auvergne! Auvergne! 

AUVERGNE. Depart out of.my sight, give place, give 
place, 
Lest I should drive ye forth! 

SISTER. Come— 


Adelle and the sister hasten out, the doctor following 
them. Gawain runs out in fear. Auvergne turns from 
them and suddenly falls on his knees by the window, beat. 
ing his breast. 


AUVERGNE. Hear me, O God, alone I turn to thee! 
Let not the honor of thy servant fail; 
Let not my glory nor my kingdom pass! 
What is that face upon the wind, O God? 
Whither is my Beloved fled, oh, whither? 


Scene II 


Seven days have passed. It is night, and the windows 
are dark. Outside the wind moans and eddies, and brings 
the sound of water and of bells far of. The flames of the 
candles in the chamber burn steady and straight. Auvergne 
lies propped on his pillow, his eyes closed. At the back 
Gawain crouches against the wall, holding an old lute and 
muttering to himself. Adelle and the sister attendant stand 
watching at the bedside. 


Doctor. I have watched until I have no more strength. 
I will go now, and it is time, for this sickness spreads into 
my soul. I cannot keep in my science, nor take this as a 
mere madness, when there is so much beauty and sorrow 


and glory. 
StsTER. What shall I do? 


Doctor. What I have counselled if a right moment 
comes for it, but not till then. 
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SisTER. I will see to it. If a right moment comes. 
Doctor. And so good-night. 
SistER. Good-night, Doctor. 


The doctor goes out. 


ApELLE. Alas, he hath lain so these. seven days, 
Shattered and moaning, and his weary heart 
Stolen from him into the vales of Sheba. 
SisTER. How perfect this shadow is to him! 
AvELLE. ® I will not think that there are any shadows 
Nor any images that are all vain; 
But they and life are one. 
SisTER. God doeth all things well. 
ADELLE. How should I know this God any more 
Who set me in darkness! 
How should I see him now save as an image 
Shadowed, blurred, like all things to me? 
SisTER. Hush, child, thou speakest rashly, for God 
hath spared thee. 
ADELLE. Why should He spare me and leave this man? 
I have been spared and I know now what I was, 
But I know also what it is to be like him. 
Is it not cruel 
That what is beautiful can yet live on, 
A man’s heart and courage and dreams 
And his soul’s magnificent love, 
Be living still when he is worse than dead, 
Because his dead feet walk not in life! 
SIsTER. He hath had his joys also, for God evens the 
scales of life. 
ADELLE. It were less cruel and more just 
To be like Gawain there, 
Who has no more lived than a dog, 
But came into the world dead. 
SISTER. No! No! 
ADELLE. Better than what Auvergne has been. 
How is it just 
To shut him from man’s life 
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But leave him the imagination and the pain? 

Look how he lifts his hands, 

They are too white. 

I cannot bear to see him lift his hands like that. 
SISTER. I have seen him often do it in his sleep. 
ADELLE. And where am I, 

Who love his soul’s height and sorrow, 

That are the same in him even now as ever 

But yet are made vain and lost? 

Where should I be but lost? 


At the back Gawain strikes his strings. 


GAWAIN. Shall not the glow-worm light my chamber 
then? 


Sings. 


His shadow moveth to his grave, 
Kneel where he lies, ladie; 
His cold lips kiss the ear of death, 
Close down his eyes, ladie. 
ADELLE. Where did he find this song? 
There are old things like it, 
But who makes songs out of death and madness now? 
SISTER. You wrote it down for him, child, once, let 
it be. 
ADELLE. I wrote it once? 
SISTER. You must not turn so pale, that time is past. 
GaAwaIN. Let them not fall! 
There are leaves, there are black leaves falling 
Down through the air upon his bed. 


The sister goes and touches his arm. 
SIsTER. Hush, thy cousin lies dying. 
The strings stop. 


GAWAIN. Can we not light more candles? 
SisTER. It is light here. The night is outside. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


GAWAIN. Sister, beyond the window, look, oh, look. 
I see the souls of men shuddering in darkness. 

SisTER. He has opened his eyes. 

GawAIN. I will play again. 


He begins again to play on the strings and does not 
leave off. 


SisTER. There—! 
AuUVERGNE. Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning ? 
The rose of Sharon, the lily of the valleys? 
My Beloved is gone from me, and hath departed. 
As a lily among thorns, so was my love 
Among the daughters. Oh, return, return, 
That I may look upon thee! 
ApELLE. Alas, canst thou not sleep? 
AUVERGNE. The glory of my court is gone. 
ADELLE. Auvergne, Auvergne, Auvergne, thou hast 
dreamed, 
Cousin, thou hast but dreamed. 
AUVERGNE. ‘There are threescore queens and virgins 
without number. 
But she is one. Seest thou not there 
The women dead for my Beloved’s sake? 
ADELLE. I see but pictures you have cut, Auvergne. 
There are no dead women here. 
AUVERGNE. My Beloved is mine till the day break 
And the shadows flee away. 
Oh, return, return, that I may look upon thee! 
ADELLE. Can naught be done? 
SisTER. Nothing. 
AUVERGNE. Send me mine end, O God, weary am I, 
Weary and most weary of my realm! 
ADELLE. Oh, is there nothing? 
SISTER. Nothing. 
ADELLE. Oh, God, I hear in the dark 
The feet of all the women I have been, 
Where shall I turn? 
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AUVERGNE. Wilt thou not come again! The stars are set, 

And the day is breaking, 
Wilt thou not come again! 

ADELLE. Spare me, O God, spare me, O God! 

Let me be mad again, 
Cast me out again, O God, 
For I have killed him! 

SIsTER. No, do not curse yourself, you have not killed 
him. 

AUVERGNE. Day after day, and weary years are come. 
But not my love. 

ADELLE. Show me, O God, how I may come to him! 

SISTER. Take down your hands from your face; do not 
weep, and I will tell you what I think. 

ADELLE. What do you think? 

SIsTER. That you might come again to him wearing 
the veil, put on again the queen’s garments—perhaps—no, 
no, do not look at me like that! It is only a fancy; I had 
it from the doctor, but it is idle. 

ADELLE. How should the doctor know, he has done 
nothing? 

SisTER. Nothing. It is all idle. 

ADELLE. Oh, never, never! 

I could be mad, O God, or I could die for him, 
But what would it be to put madness on again 
When I am well, 

And to go back—O God, I cannot! 

SIsTER. Do not heed me, child, I have forgot— 

ADELLE. Not that! Not that! 

AUVERGNE. What is my sin, O Lord, that thou hast 
sent 
This sorrow on me? 

Alas, forever and forever! 

The wind lifts the leaves in the court, 
But I am shaken with your stillness, 
O Beloved. 

SisTER. Pardon, oh, pardon! You must not stand like 
that 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Looking at me and seeing nothing. 
Speak to me! It is past! 
Come then with me, see, I take your hand, 
You can do nothing here. 
See, I take your hand. 
Ape.tte. Tell him she cometh. 
SisTER. Oh, no, no, no, no, you shall not do it! 
AUVERGNE. Thine eyes were like the fishpools of 
Heshbon, 
And I leaned down and looked therein. 
I heard the bird at night sing, 
And I saw the darkness on the wall. 
All the night through I lifted up my hands, 
But they are empty, for thou art gone forever. 
ApELLE. O King, O Solomon, hear me, even now there 
is word! 
She cometh out of Sheba. 
SisTER. Oh, no, no! 
AUVERGNE. Open the gates that she may enter in. 
Go forth quickly that ye may bring her, 
Open the gates to my Beloved. 


Adelle goes out. 


Look forth, Beloved, on Jerusalem, 
Lo, where the towers and the gilded spires 
Make lightnings of the moon, and the night lies 
Softer than sleep upon the town. 
A star is in the west, sinking; but thou art mine. 
As the moon amid the fading stars art thou 
Among the daughters, O Beloved. 
GAWAIN. The floor of the pool is dark under the 
water. 
SISTER. His eyes are glassed with death already. 


Adelle enters with the veil and wreath. She falls on her 
knees beside him, and beats her breast. 


ADELLE. Here, here am I, here, here beside thee, 


Sheba ! 
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SISTER. His eyes move not. What a wind there igs tq 
night! ue 
ADELLE. What have I done? I cannot bear it. 
How should one dare 
To be one thing and then another? 
Let me be mad in truth, O God! 
Let me not know what I shall know! ;: 
Gawain. Breaking into a laugh. What is it blows to 
the sea? 
SIsTER. Hush, Gawain! 
GaAwAIN. The little hand flutters on the strings, 
The little light flickers on the wave. 
ADELLE. Lo, I am come, O King, the Queen of Sheba, 
SisTER. We are too late. Take off the veil. 
AUVERGNE. Mark, how the trumpets blow about the 
walls. 
I will go out to meet my love, 
I will go out to her beyond the gates. 





be 


The sister holds up her hand to Gawain and drops to 
her knees. The music stops. 


ADELLE. Crying out to him. If I shall call thee! 
Auvergne, Prince, King, Beloved—! 
SIsTER. He will not hear you. His eyes are set. 


Adelle draws the veil from her and stands looking down 
at him. 


AUVERGNE. Till the day break and the shadows flee 
away, 
Oh, return, return, that I may look upon thee. 


CURTAIN 
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Love for Three Oranges in settings and designs by Boris Anisfeld. 
Above, the interior of the palace as staged by the Chicago Opera 
Company. Below, Anisfeld’s sketch for the portion of the setting 
within the inner proscenium. At each side of the upper picture 
is a permanent tower of boxes in which appear the fantastic 
mediaeval figures who watch and occasionally take part in the 
performance of Prokofieff’s bizarre and comic fairy-opera. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ANTON CHEKHov, by Maxim Gorky, Alex- 
ander Kuprin, and I. A. Bunin. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 
and Leonard Woolf. (B. W. Huebsch, New York.) Nors-Boox 
or ANTON CHEKHOV. ‘Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and 
Leonard Woolf. (B. W. Huebsch, New York.) The remini- 
scences of Chekhov set down by three men who knew him well, 
evince a quality-in the man that might have been expected from his 
work as we know it. A nature so strong it was, evidently, that its 
essential character comes through each of these accounts as identically 
the same, a character open, gentle and simple, hating all pretence, 
full of pity, of humor, of irony and despair ; and, with it all, laborious 
and reserved, finely reticent always and watching life with a tremen- 
dous intensity and acumen. “I think,” Gorky says, “that in Anton 
Chekhov’s presence every one involuntarily felt in himself a desire 
to be simpler, more beautiful, more one’s self ; I often saw people cast 
off the motley finery of bookish phrases, smart words, and all the 
other cheap tricks with which a Russian, wishing to figure as a 
European, adorns himself, like a savage with shells and fishes’ teeth.” 
“All his life Chekhov lived on his own soul; he was always himself, 
inwardly free, and he never troubled about what some people ex- 
pected and others—coarser people—demanded of him.” “He did 
not like conversations about deep questions—” “Beautifully simple 
himself, he loved everything simple, genuine, sincere, and he had a 
peculiar way of making other people simple.” Kuprin describes 
Chekhov’s estate at Yalta, his dogs, his orchards and his visitors, his 
study, his writing hours, his gentle hospitality. Bunin gives an ac- 
count of Chekhov’s last days. The three records of Chekhov do him 
credit as coming from his friends, they are without affectation, simple 
and direct, tender and courageous; and there is no nonsense or pious 
twaddle heaped up by them around his memory. 

But far more than any friends’ recollections, which after all can 
render Chekhov’s quality only through a medium outside of himself, 
and more than any volume of his letters, which were written for the 
eye of another person, more than any of the these the note-book is im- 
portant. Here we have items set down for his own use. Here we 
have what Chekhov himself considered as grist to his mill. These are 
the little hints on the surface of life from which he might study its 
meaning and through which he might reveal his philosophy of life. 
Kuprin gives an instance of Chekhov’s rushing for his note-book to set 
down a whole anecdote exactly as it had been told; and quotes Chek- 
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REMINISCENCES OF ANTON CHEKHOv, by Maxim Gorky, Alex- 
ander Kuprin, and I. A. Bunin. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 
and Leonard Woolf. (B. W. Huebsch, New York.) Nors-Boox 
or ANTON CHEKHOV. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and 
Leonard Woolf. (B. W. Huebsch, New York.) The remini- 
scences of Chekhov set down by three men who knew him well, 
evince a quality-in the man that might have been expected from his 
work as we know it. A nature so strong it was, evidently, that its 
essential character comes through each of these accounts as identically 
the same, a character open, gentle and simple, hating all pretence, 
full of pity, of humor, of irony and despair ; and, with it all, laborious 
and reserved, finely reticent always and watching life with a tremen- 
dous intensity and acumen. “I think,” Gorky says, “that in Anton 
Chekhov’s presence every one involuntarily felt in himself a desire 
to be simpler, more beautiful, more one’s self; I often saw people cast 
off the motley finery of bookish phrases, smart words, and all the 
other cheap tricks with which a Russian, wishing to figure as a 
European, adorns himself, like a savage with shells and fishes’ teeth.” 
“All his life Chekhov lived on his own soul; he was always himself, 
inwardly free, and he never troubled about what some people ex- 
pected and others—coarser people—demanded of him.” “He did 
not like conversations about deep questions—” “Beautifully simple 
himself, he loved everything simple, genuine, sincere, and he had a 
peculiar way of making other people simple.” Kuprin describes 
Chekhov’s estate at Yalta, his dogs, his orchards and his visitors, his 
study, his writing hours, his gentle hospitality. Bunin gives an ac- 
count of Chekhov’s last days. The three records of Chekhov do him 
credit as coming from his friends, they are without affectation, simple 
and direct, tender and courageous; and there is no nonsense or pious 
twaddle heaped up by them around his memory. 

But far more than any friends’ recollections, which after all can 
render Chekhov’s quality only through a medium outside of himself, 
and more than any volume of his letters, which were written for the 
eye of another person, more than any of the these the note-book is im- 
portant. Here we have items set down for his own use. Here we 
have what Chekhov himself considered as grist to his mill. These are 
the little hints on the surface of life from which he might study its 
meaning and through which he might reveal his philosophy of life. 
Kuprin gives an instance of Chekhov’s rushing for his note-book to set 
down a whole anecdote exactly as it had been told; and quotes Chek- 
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hov’s theory of notes: “One should not put down similes, character. 
istic traits, details, scenes from nature—this must come of itself when 
it is needed. But a bare fact, a rare name, a technical term, should 
be put down in the notebook—otherwise it may be forgotten and 
lost.”” That is his method then. 

And so we find the notes mostly short sentences, comments briefly 
made, names that are striking, situations, exact incidents. A few long 
passages, and many short ones like the following: 


A storm at sea. Lawyers ought to regard it as a crime. 


Ordinary hypocrites pretend to be doves; political and literary 
hypocrites pretend to be eagles. 


From her face one would imagine that under her stays she had 
got gills. 


The University brings out all abilities, including stupidity. 
Title for a play: Golden Rain. 


Every day after dinner he threatens to become a monk and his 
wife cries. 


Title for a play: The Bat. 
And this very characteristic remark: 


Simple people suffer from mothers-in-law; intellectuals from 
daughters-in-law. 


Whether or not these are good translations one would have to 
know Russian, perhaps, to say. But certainly it may be said that the 
effect they achieve in English has the simplicity and naturalness and 
point that Chekhov himself commended. If Chekhov is the most 
important figure in modern realistic drama since Ibsen, as many 
critics believe him to be, these two books are among the most im 
portant events of the year for students of the drama. 


PLays OF THE ITALIAN THEATRE, Verga, Morselli, Lopez, 
Pirandello. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. (John W. Luce and 
Company. Boston.) This volume of one-act plays contributes per- 
haps only a very little to the discussion, long since familiar, as to 
whether the Italian stage is national or not in its character; but it 
supplies examples at least to prove that many of the Italian plays 
are excellent in themselves. The translation itself is rather poor, 
freighted with a singular angularity and barrenness of form; and 
the plays are all of necessity short and do not represent the best work 
of their authors. But Pirandello’s Sicilian Limes is one of 
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the best known short plays in Italy. Verga’s The Wolf Hunt has 
some of the flavor of his longer and more famous Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana; and Lopez’ The Sparrow carries with it some of his theme 
of the contrast of flesh and spirit in men, though his larger irony 
and Florentine wit as seen in his longer plays get small chance 
here. There are two plays from Morselli, Water Upon Fire, and 
Gastone the Animal Tamer; they suggest but slightly the beautiful 
and sustained tone of his more mature work in Glauco, which is one 
of the most admired plays in Italy. But this volume from the 
Italian theatre is a much needed addition to the available translations. 


Tue Hauntep INN, by Perez Hirschbein. Translated by Dr. 
Isaac Goldberg. (John W. Luce, Boston, Mass.) The Haunted 
Inn, made famous in New York by Ben-Ami’s production of it the 
season before last at the Yiddish Art Theatre, is a folk play of un- 
usual charm and power. Its atmosphere carries with it the super- 
stition and poetry of the life of these Jewish peasants who belong 
to the earth; and the details that go to establish this atmosphere 
evince a delicate, haunting quality that warms and deepens the play 
and carries it beyond and ahead of any folk play seen in our theatre 
for years. The translation tends to be stiff and rather barren, but 
even with that the glowing appeal of the play remains. 


EpMOND RosTAND: SON THEATRE, SON Oruvre PostHUME, 
par Jean Suberville. Etienne Chiron, Paris.) This book of M. 
Jean Suberville’s, crowned by the Académie Francaise and now in 
the second edition, is necessary to any student of Rostand. In it is 
to be found the most illuminating information available about 
Rostand’s life and temperament; and the best analyses of his various 
plays. To this second edition is added an account and discussion 
of the posthumous plays of Rostand, Le Vol de la Marsellaise, and 
La derniere Nuit de Don Juan. ‘There is about the whole work 
an effect of charm and enthusiasm and security of judgment and of 
a completeness of acquaintance that gives it uncommon distinction. 


Ottver CroMweELL, by John Drinkwater. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) This play of Mr. Drinkwater’s will seem either 
platitudinous and slow or moving and nobly poetic, one extreme or 
the other, according to the reader. The beauty of it has little rela- 
tion to history or to social tendencies or even to the ordinary natural 
life that men lead. Its claim to quality depends on its extraordinary 
ability to convert into a separable and unified form the larger and 
more poetic aspects and forces that make up the story of a hero of 
the people. The pathos, which in the Abraham Lincoln attached to 
the leading character, arises in this new play of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
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from the character’s relation to his mother, a fragrant and exquisite 
old figure who begins and ends the whole action. Technically the 
play is interesting because of a kind of ballad quality—with all the 
implied simplicity and single-mindedness and straight line—to which 
the author has been able to reduce his material. There is a battle 
section where the action and the conception lag no little, but other. 
wise the dramatic ballad quality is sustained throughout the whole 


A SHort History oF THE ENGLISH Drama, by Benjamin 
Brawley. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York.) One of those treat. 
ments of literature that appear to be written by the simpler sort of 
English professor. A history of the drama like this of Prof. Brawley’s 
might be said to be scholarly, but only because it has an accumulation 
of facts, regardless of how disproportionate in emphasis and without 
distinction the sum of them may be. It may be impartial also, but 
only because of graduate school prudence in using words like “cop- 
siderably,” “perhaps” and so on—too easy a game—and because, too, 
the author has no particular—we need not say prejudice or theory~ 
comprehension of the subject to get in his way, and no style to 
violate his judicial tone. This last is shown, for example, by the 
treatment of Congreve, for the measure of whose essential distinction 
Mr. Brawley seems to have no conceptions available. It is shown more 
plainly in the case of Fielding; and in the author’s allotment of mor 
space to Tennyson—who was hardly a dramatist at all—than to 
Congreve or Fielding. As for modern drama Mr. Brawley is still 
talking about “unpleasant subjects” in such work as Bernard Shaw's 
and talking seriously of the thought of Henry Arthur Jones. An 
honest sophomore would do better. But this history has one ad- 
vantage to give it interest to students of drama: the order of the 
material, the dates, and the bibliography make it a convenient refer- 


ence book. 


MaASTERPIECES OF MopERN SPANISH DRAMA. Edited by Barrett 
H. Clark. (Stewart, Kidd Company, Cincinnati.) This new edi- 
tion of Mr. Clark’s collection is not, of course, the very latest drama 
of Spain; for, compared to such writers as Benavente, Echegaray and 
Galdés seem very old-fashioned and outmoded. But the plays pre 
sented, The Great Galeoto, The Duchess of St. Quentin and Daniela, 
are none the less important, and the translations of them are above 
the average. The translation by Mr. John Garrett Underhill from 
Guimera’s Catalan is particularly welcome, for though Maria Rosa 
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site went around the world this is the only translation available of the 
the Daniela. The two other plays in the volume represent extremely 
the well the essentially Spanish melodramatic quality that remains in 
rich spite of the foreign technique that is employed with so much skill. 
ttle 
rer. Witt SHAKESPEARE, by Clemence Dane. (Macmillan Co., New 
ole, York.) Why this verse play by the author of The Bill of Divorce- 
ment should have been a failure in London is easy to understand. 
nin Given a miracle of production a great success might have been 
cat. equally easy to account for. The play has great moments and dull 
- of ones; a sweep of poetry to meet a fine sweep of situation through 
ey's entire scenes and again a laggard quality both in manner and mate- 
ion rial. It is a play worth writing and well worth reading. But it 
out js rather too large a canvas for a playwright to fill who has not 
but more experience than Miss Dane in the development of plot and 
on- character. “Large men, large steeds,” as Matthew Arnold would 
00, say. 
‘ VaGABOND Pays: Double Miracle by Robert Garland, On V enge- 


the ance Height by Allan Davis and Cornelia Vencill, Pan in Ambush 
by Marjorie Patterson, Release by Edward Smith, Importance of 
ore Being a Roughneck by Robert Garland, Conflict by Clarice Mc- 
ore Cauley. (The Norman Remington Co., Baltimore, Md.) Few 
volumes that represent the output of the little theatre equal 


a in general level of acting quality this group of plays performed by 

w's the Vagabond Players of Baltimore. For any volume to contain two 

An such good melodramas as On Vengeance Height and Release is un- 

ad. usual, and for any single melodrama to contain the added strength of 

he characterization of the former play is more unusual. The other 

er plays in the volume, while not up to this standard, are adequate of 
their kind. 

\ 
ett Russian Festivats AND Costumes, by Louis H. Chalif. With \ 
di- half of the book devoted to plates illustrating various types of Rus-  \ 
na sian costume, peasant home, head dress, ornament, festival, etc., and 
nd with clear and explicit chapters on Russian manners, customs and 
1 festivals as they offer material for dance and the pageant, this hand- / 
la, book by an experienced worker in the field should prove very useful. / 
we A 
. Tue Cockpit, by Israel Zangwill. (Macmillan Co., New 
ie York.) Mr. Zangwill has strayed a long way from the fine insight, 
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the deft character portrayal and the dramatic handling of situation 
in his Dreamers of the Ghetto or The Melting Pot, to arrive at such 
a hodge-podge of people, places and ideas as The Cockpit. 


WasHINGTON University Priays (University of Washingtoy 
Press, Seattle). These three plays by students of the Washington 
University playwriting class are as good but no better than othe 
student plays although they reflect a healthy understanding of th 
dramatic value of things that lie close at hand. 


Prays oF Otp JAPAN, translated by Leo Duran. (Thoms 
Seltzer, New York.) The statement of this title is quite misleading, 
The five plays included are not translations, but mosaics and hints 
from many plays, according to the translator, which are now fitted 
into more or less original plays. The form professes to give th 
actors an opportunity to work into the spirit of the part by subst 
tuting rapid dramatic scenes for long dramatic dialogues, whatever 
that remark may mean. So far as one can see Mr. Duran’s books 
the result of his finding his admired originals so tedious that he would 
give us the more admirable substitute. In a word we gild the lily. 
But apart from the Japanese, these plays have little quality or value 
in themselves of style or horror or beauty. The titles are, The 
Daimyo, The Honor of Danzo, The Horns, The Hands in the Box, 


Forsaken Love. 


PORTMANTEAU ADAPTATIONS, by Stuart Walker. (Stewart Kidd 
Co., Cincinnati). Of the four plays in the volume two are adapter 
tions, Gammer Gurton’s Needle and The Birthday of the Infante. 
Both of these are in a form that is admirably adapted to acting; the 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle proves in this form to be perhaps the best 
and most actable of the earlier plays. The rendering of The Birtr 
day of the Infanta manages to secure so persuasive an effect dramatr 
cally that one wonders why Oscar Wilde himself did not see the story 
in a form for the theatre. The other two plays, Sir David Wears 
Crown and Nellijumbo, have the same quality as those pieces of Mr. 
Walker’s already so well known, the Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil and the Jonathon Makes a Wish. The volume concludes with 
the repertory of the Stuart Walker Company, a list of remarkable 
range, from Harry James Smith to Lord Dunsany and from Eche 
garay to Cyril Harcourt. 
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From The Theatre of Tomorrow. 

rhe hall in the Dalcroze School of Eurythmics, at Hellerau, near Dresden, 
where Adolphe Appia produced Claudel’s L’Annonce faite a Marie in as- 
sociation with Jaques-Dalcroze and Alexander von Salzmann, the lighting 
expert. In the picture above is the stage-scene built into one end of the 
room; on the next page, the seats of the spectators at the other end. Through 
translucent walls of silk, the light of 10,000 electric bulbs plays upon stage 
and audience alike, creating an effect described by Salzmann as “Tageslicht 
ohne Sonne.” 
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From The Theatre of Tomorrow 


The hall in the Dalcroze School of Eurythmics, at Hellerau, near Dresden, 








TONY SARG’S MARIONETTE 
SCHOOL 


for Amateur and Professional Dramatic cArtists 


The success of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes as a touring attraction for about 
seventy weeks makes it desirable to add to the first company other organiza- 
tions, and necessary to provide a school where the art of synchronizing the 
spoken lines with the motion of the puppets may be taught, together with 
the making of Marionettes, stage furniture and properties; and stage dec- 
oration and lighting as applied to puppet plays also requires study. 


It will be the purpose of Tony Sarg’s Marionette School, which will be held 
at Tony Sarg’s Studio, during July and August, 1922, to prepare amateur 
and professional dramatic artists for engagements with the Tony Sarg 
Marionette Companies which will appear next season and to accept a few 
representatives from leading educational institutions where the study of 
Marionettes may be planned. For full particulars address 


MANAGEMENT ERNEST BRIGGS, Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















_ BERGDORE 
GOODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


‘NEW MODELS 


Paris Coutouriers and our 
own designing rooms have pro- 
duced a wonderfully beautiful 
collection of wearable clothes 


‘Ready-to-Wear, $85 up 
Made-to-Order, $200 up 
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THE THEATRE OF TOMORROW 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


I have just finished reading your book. Now that I kave “got” 
it as a whole for the first time, I have the same feeling I had 
after I read Wells’ “Outline’—that of having seen a thing in 
its entire significance which before was scattered about and 
had meaning only in its own episodes. I think you have done 
a remarkable and inspiring thing for the future of the theatre. 
Speaking as a playwright, I feel your book can not help but 
encourage and sustain anyone worth his or her salt in our 


craft to shoot at new stars. 


Its 80 illustrations, 8 in color, 
form the most complete visual- 
ization of the new movement 
available in book form. (Oc- 
tavo) $5.00. Postage 20 cents. 


EUGENE O’NEILL. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, PUB. 


121 W. 40th St., New York 





Everyman’s 
Portable Theatre 


A simple, flexible, portable theatre, adapted to 
all types of production, from Nursery Plays 
to Professional use¢ 


Especially desirable for Road Companies, 
Clubs, Schools, Laboratory Work, Church 
Festivals, Community Centres, and all who 
are interested in the development of the best 
in the drama. 


Write for details to 
MISS EVA T. PURDY 


Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


Theodora Ursula Irvix 


Dramatic Training 
Teacher of Alice Brady 


Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthime 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York Studio f 








WIGS 


for 


AMATEURS & PROFESSIONALS 
by 


G. SHINDHELM 
“The old reliable wig maker” 
109 WEST 46TH STREET 


Bryant 3726 New York 





Community Dramatic School 


and 
Boston School of Public Speakin 


Summer Term in connection with 


PLAYHOUSE ON THE MOOR 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Acting Public Speaking Dales 


Send for Booklet 











DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Summer Course June 1922 
New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, Marguerite Heaton, Director 
» EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, Plaza 4426 
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RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIOS, Inc. 


47 WEST 49th ST., NEW YORK 
SCENERY COSTUMES PROPERTIES 





Theatre Arts Magazine May, 1917, and October, 
Wanted 1919. $1.50 each if returned in good condition. 
1 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





PL AYS Knickerbocker Theatre Bldg. ROAD, STOCK 


1402 Broadway, New York AND AMATEUR 


Royalty Geo. W. Winniett FOR SPECIAL 





THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
COMPLETE SETS 


with articles, plays and sketches by 


GORDON CRAIG ROBERT E. JONES 

LEE SIMONSON GILBERT CANNAN 

W. B. YEATS STARK YOUNG 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON JOHN DRINKWATER 
SUSAN GLASPELL ARTHUR HOPKINS 
EUGENE O’ NEILL ROLLO PETERS 

SAM HUME ZOE AKINS 

PADRAIC COLUM KENNETH MACGOWAN 
SHELDON CHENEY NICOLAS ROERICH 


Volumes I-V (complete), 23.00; Voluine II, $3.00; Volume IV, $4.50 ; 
Volume V, $3.25. (Volumes I and III sold only with complete sets. ) 


Special: Volumes I-V bound $30.00. 


Write for prices on single back numbers. 


7 East 42nd St. Theatre Arts Magazine New York City 





THE RUSSIAN INN, 57 West 37th Street, New York 


HEAL RUSSIAN MEALS TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
RUSSIAN MUSIC AFTER 11 P. M. CLOSED SUNDAYS 














PORTRAITS 
OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 
AND 


CHARACTER 


I SHALL NOT BE SATIS 


FIED UNLESS YOU ARE 


MARY DALE CLARKE 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











Maud Scheg 


An Artist Teadt 
Interpretive Rea 


of the Drama 


Studio Classesi 
Expression 
Stage Art 
The Speaki 
Diction 
Workshop Pla 


Summer Course for Pre 


Lake Placid Club, Né 


Address: 


The Studio of the 
4 East 12th St., New 


Telephone, Stuyvesait 





ers please mention 


the Theatre 











Mike 
AVAAKE- 








LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
PUREST IN QUALITY 
~ “BEST IN COLOR 

AND SMOOT HNESS 


ion Desired, 
Address 





DRAMA INSTITUTE 
for the 
AMATEUR STAGE 
; Inter-Theatre Arts, Inc. 
1¢ Alberti Mabel Hobbs 
é th Grimball Kate Oglebay 
INTENSIVE WORK SHOP 
COURSE 


July 6th to August and 


a ART CENTER 
Registration limited. 


65 East s6th St., 
Write for circular. New York City 


BAKER’S 
PLAYS 


Att printed plays or 

books relating to 
the drama ate to be 
found in our varied 
stock. 


Illustrated catalogue 
free on request. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO. 


HAMILTON PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





E LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 
2 
-RIALT O STAGE LIGHTING 


Manufacturers of 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 
. For Studio and Stage 
| go W. sand Street 
4 New York £8 Circle 6635 
Send for catalogue 








- ALBERTI SCHOOL 
_ OF EXPRESSION 


Stadio Entrance on Seventh Avenue 
Corner 56th Street 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
January Section, 
Jan. 5 to June, 1922 
MADAME ALBERTI, PRINCIPAL 


with Stuart Walker's Companies 
and Young People’s Theatre 


JESSIE SEIDENBERG 
Public Stenographer 


@ 
We use brains in our typing 
= 


8 West goth St 
New York City 
Longacre 9075 


Plays & Manuscripts 
Our Specialty 








FABRIC 
DECORATION 


On costumes and draperies 
for the Theatre—Gold and 
silver processes a specialty. 
For any kind of artistic ef- 
fects, call‘or write 


BENNETT NATHAN STUDIO 
No. 1 STUYVESANT ALLEY 
ltth St. E. of 3rd Ave. 


Stuyvesant 4023 New York 




















